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Underneath the mineral 
surface are alternate layers 
of long-fiber, wool-stock 
felt of the best grade, and 
between each sheet and 
under the mineral surface 
on the top is a layer of a 
specially prepared Coal Tar 
Pitch, the greatest water- 
proofing material known. 


The enlarged diagram 
above tells the story. 


If you examine it you 
will notice that it is com- 
posed of five different 
layers. 


In fact, Amatite is made 
on a different principle 
from any other roofing. 
Instead of a smooth skin 
coating made to receive 
a coat of paint, Amatite 
has. a rough surface of 
small particles of hard 
silicious rock such as seen 
in quartz or other hard 
stone when examined un- 
der a microscope. 


This short description 
will give you some idea of 
how carefully Amatite is 
constructed and what effect- 
ive protection it will give 
against weatherofall kinds. 


FREE SAMPLE 


The best proof, however, 
is to see a Sample, which 
we will send to any one 
free upon receipt of name 
and address. Write to 
nearest office. 


This mineral surface is 
chosen for its weather- 
resisting qualities, and 
does away absolutely with 
painting and coating. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

When I first began going 
to market, the butcher used 
to draw out a piece of ba- 


ing always, “Swift's Pre- 
mium, ma’‘am, the best 
there is, ma'am.” And so 
I naturally began buying it, 
and now though I some- 

times try experiments 
with other brands, I always go 
back in the end to “Swift's Pre- 
mium, the best there is.” 


BARRE, VT. 

Having just visited Swift & Com- 
pany’s great plant at Chicago, and 
seen with what neatness and despatch 
the work is done, I am more than 
ever convinced of the excellence of their products. 
At the Live Stock Show a large number of the ani- 
mals that took premiums ‘were marked “Bought by 
Swift & Co.” This proves that their buyers believe 
the best is none too good for Swift's patrons. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Swift's Bacon has a place on our breakfast table 
almost three hundred and sixty-five days a year. 
What more can I say of it! The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating. “We ask for nothing better. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 

For the past ten years bacon has been considered an 
indispensable article of food at breakfast in our home. 

ye have tried many brands, but long ago awarded 
the palm to Swift's Premium Ham and Bacon. Their 
crispness, delicacy, sweetness and peculiar nut-like 
flavor render them most agreeable and appetizing to 
the palate. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon have a delicious, 
sweet, nut-like flavor. <A big advantage they have 
over other hams and bacon, they need not be soaked 
in water before using. to draw out surplus salt. They 
are seasoned just right. 

BANGOR, ME. 

I have eaten and enjoyed many a breakfast of 
Swift's delicious Premium Ham, which, when broiled 
in thin slices and accompanied by an egg. starts the 

y just right. On a morning when the appetite 
lags, a dish of Swift's Premium bacon in thin slices, 
fried crisp to a delicate golden shade makes a meal 
that revives the most drooping appetite. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 

The “Don't Worry” problem has been solved for 
me many times by having in the house at all times 
a strip of Swift's Premium Bacon or a few slices of 
Swift's Premium Ham. I have several ways of using 
the ham which seems to meet the taste of friends 
visiting me. The bacon is always to be depended 
upon prepared in the good old way——browned crisp 


in the oven. 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 

I am like an Englishman in one respect—TI like 
bacon for breakfast every day in the year. I don't 
know what brand he uses, but I prefer Swift's Pre- 
mium And eating it as I do, 365 times a year, I 
think I am a competent judge. 


iftS Premium 


What the Users Say 


SIOUX CITY, IA. 

We are very fond of bacon for breakfast, and have 
used many different cures. But the best of all is 
Swift's Premium. We buy it by the slab and slice it 
as it is needed. Our visitors always eat heartily and 
claim they have enjoyed their meal immensely. 


CATSKILL, N. Y. 

Swift & Company produce the best Hams and Bacon 
on the market. They are clean, sweet and delicious. 
Just enough salt and just the right flavor. A thin 
slice of one of Swift's Premium cold boiled hams, 
with its’ pink center and surrounding circle of pure 
white, sending forth a delicate aroma, is enough to 
tempt the appetite of a pronounced vegetarian. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

My order to the grocer when hams, bacon and lard 
are needed, is always, “send Swift's.” The Silver 
Leaf Lard is by far the best procurable in this market, 
and the Premium hams are by far the best and sweet- 
est I can find As bacon is always on my breakfast 
table, no matter what else there is to eat. I can cer- 
tainly be recognized as speaking from experience. 

MANNINGTON, W. VA. 

Have used Swift's products a great deal in the five 
years I have kept house, and have found them “true 
blue.” The Premium Bacon is always so deliciously 
sweet and appetizing. while Swift's Premium Hams 
and Silver Leaf Lard are always fresh and good. We 
used the articles in my girlhood home. so can speak 
from the experience a long acquaintance gives. They 
are very generally used here. 

KIRKTON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 

Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon are the finest to be 

ad. The curing and smoking seems to be perfect, giv- 
ing us sweet, juicy meat and the crispest of bacon. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Since trying Swift's Premium Ham and Bacon my 
family will not permit the use of any other brand. 
We think it the best on the market. 

DAYTON, 0. 

In our home we are of the opinion that a Swift & 
Company brand of goods cannot be anything but 
good. Swift's Premium Hams are the best we have 
ever eaten—so sweet and delicious—and we always 
feel sure of the healthiness of the meat, and its clean- 
ly preparation. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

I find that Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon are 
most satisfactory in every way. The ham is rich, suc- 
culent and of delicious flavor; thoroughly cured and 
retaining all the sweetness of the meat. The bacon 
is particularly appetizing, and forms an almost daily 
part of our breakfasts, and requires but a few 
ments to transform it into crisp, dainty morsels. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

I have used Swift & Company's Premium Hams and 
Bacon for the last four years and have found them al- 
ways satisfactory, the flavor being delicious and the 
quality of uniform standard. 

PITTSBURG, PA. 

To my mind no breakfast dish can equal a few thin, 
crisp, fragrant slices of Swift's Premium bacon, and 
for several years in our home we have eaten with 
relish, Swift’s products several times a week. 


Hams and Bacon 






Between Jamestown and 
the perfecting of the world’s 
favorite pen lies most of 
the history of the country 
that has given to the world 


fePen with Idechna c 


ountain/Pe 


All the world knows what Jamestown stands 
for, and all the world knows, too, that Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pen stancis for the climax 

of American skill. In every calling it is proving 
itself indispensable for reliability, ease and speed. 

In the office or study, on the train or in a logging 

camp it can be depended upon, and with the new 
Clip-Cap is sure to stay in the pocket. Made for 
every one whocan write. Plain or elaborate holders 
fitted with any style of gold pen. Purchasable and 
exchangeable throughout the world. 




























Absolute Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


L. E. Waterman Company, | 


173 Broadway, New York. 


209 State Street, Chicago. 8 School Street, Boston. 
742 Market Street, San Francisco. 












136 St. James Street, Montreal. 12 Golden Lane, London, E. C. 
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He thinks so much of 


HE Rev. Arthur Thorndyke stirred 66 99 from one of you. 
at his desk with a vague impa- your being soldiers. You know he’s always 
45 tience at a little droning sound playing he’s a soldier, and if—if one of 
which had been bothering him for the last you could put it to him—in a sort of mili- 


ten minutes without his realizing what it gs 
was. He recognized at last that it was the 
boy David, in the alcove, where he had 
asked to be allowed to stay, promising 
not to bother Uncle Arthur with his work. 
For Uncle Arthur was very busy with his 
Memorial-day address. At least, he was 
struggling desperately to be very busy with it, 
although so far he had succeeded only in spoil- 
ing half a dozen sheets of paper with as many 
inadequate introductions. 

‘*For you see, major,’’ Arthur Thorndyke had 
explained to the boy, when he had come tap- 
tapping on his crutches into his uncle’s study 
that morning, ‘‘this is such very new business 
to me. I’m having a pretty bard time trying 
to think of anything good and fine enough to 
say to the men in blue—and gray—and brown, 
for we have all sorts here, you know.’’ 

It was true that Uncle Arthur was a very 
boyish - looking uncle; but he was tall and 
big, and he had been preaching for a year 
now, and David thought that he preached 
very good sermons indeed. Besides, he had 
been in the Spanish War,—one of the young- 
est privates in Uncle Stephen’s company, 
—and he ought to know all about it, even 
though he had really been in very few engage- 
ments. 

“I guess you can do it, Uncle Arthur,’’ said 
David, comfortingly. ‘‘And I'll keep very 
still in the alcove. I would play somewhere 
else, only, you see, it’s the only window that 
looks out over the square, and my playing is 
out there. ’’ 

Uncle Arthur had not taken time to ask him 
what he meant, but afterward, when the little 
droning sound had begun to annoy him, he 
found out. He peeped in between the curtains 
of the aleove, and saw at once what was out in 
the square. It was the major’s ‘‘regiment.”’ To 
other people the square might have seemed a 
very quiet place, full of trees and May sunshine, 
with a few babies and nurses and placid pedes- 
trians as its only occupants. But Uncle Arthur 
perceived at once, from the aspect of the major, 
that it was a place of wild carnage, of desperate 
assault, of the clash and shock of arms. 

The major stood erect, supported by one 
crutch. The other crutch was being waved in 
the air, as by one who orders on a throng of 
fighting men. From the major’s lips issued 
subdued but passionate words : 





“Flash’d all their sabres bare, 
Flash’d as they turn’d in air 
Sabring th’ gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 

All th’ world wonder’d: 
Plunged in th’ batt’ry-smoke 
Right through th’ line they broke ; 
Cossack an’ Russian 
Reeled from th’ sabre-stroke 

Seatter’d an’ shunder'd. 

Then they rode back, but not —” 


The boy’s voice wavered. Uncle Arthur saw 
him put up a thin hand and wipe his white 
little brow. Major David’s plays were always 
intensely real to him. 

**Not—the six hunderd,’”? he murmured, 
and sank down on the window-seat, gazing 
mournfully out over the square. 
moment he was up again. 

“Cannon to right of ’em,’’ he began again, 
sternly. ‘‘Cannon to left of ’em —’’ 

Uncle Arthur crept away without bidding 
him remember his promise. What is a Me- 
morial-day address beside the charge of a Light 
Brigade? 

It was only two days after this that David’s 
mother summoned David’s four uncles to a 
conference. David had no father. There was 
a granite boulder up in the cemetery which, 
ever since David was four years old,—he was 
ten now,—had been draped once a year with a 
beautiful silken flag. All the Thorndyke men 
had been soldiers, and David’s father had died 
at the front, where the Thorndyke men usually 
died. It was a matter of great pride to David 
every year—that silken flag. 

David’s four uncles were all soldiers—in a 
way. There was Uncle Chester; he had been 
brevetted colonel at the close of the Civil War, 
and Colonel Thorndyke he was—against his 
will—always called still. Next came Uncle 
Stephen; he was a captain of artillery in the 
regular army, and had lately come home on a 
furlough, after three years’ service in the Philip- 
pines. Then there was Uncle Stuart, just get- 
ting strong after an attack of typhoid fever. 
In a week he would be back at West Point, 
Where he was a first classman and a cadet lieu- 
tenant. As for Uncle Arthur, David always 
regretted deeply that he was no longer in either 
the volunteer or the regular army, although he 





took some comfort from the fact that Unele | arranged. 
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** FORWARD, TH’ LIGHT BRIGADE!'” 


felt more like a soldier than he did now. 
It was a hasty and a serious conference, this 


But in a| Arthur sometimes told him that he had never | 


**You’d better tell him at all? Oh, yes, you 
| had, Helen; the major mustn’t stand up to be 
fired at blindfold.’’ This was from Captain 


to which Mrs. Roger Thorndyke had summoned | Stephen, the only one of the four now in active 


her uncle and her three brothers. She felt the 
need of all their counsel, for she had a grave 
question to settle. 


own, yet when a woman has four men upon 
whom she can call for wisdom to support her 
own judgment, she would be an unwise person 
to ignore that fact. 

“It’s just this,” she told them, when she 


had closed the door of Arthur’s study, where | 
**You know how long | 


they had assembled. 


She was a young woman 
with a sweet decisiveness of character all her | to have the best man in that line. 


we’ve been hoping something could be done for | 
David, and how you’ve all insisted that when 


Doctor Wendell should decide he was strong 
enough for the operation on the hip-joint we 
must have it. Well, he says a great English 
surgeon, Sir Edmund Barrister, will be here 
for just two days. He comes to see the little 


Welbridge girl, and to operate on her if he | 


thinks it best. 
me that—it’s my chance.’’ 

She had spoken quietly, but her face paled a 
little as she ended. 
law, Stuart, the cadet, himself but lately out of 
hospital, was first to speak. 

**When does he come ?’’ 

‘*To-morrow. ” 

“Great guns! The little chap’s close up to 
it! Does he know ?’’ 

“Oh, no! I wouldn’t tell him till it was all 
Indeed, I wasn’t sure whether —’’ 


Her youngest brother-in- | 


And Doctor Wendell urges upon 


| service. 


**You all think it’s best to have it done?’’ 
‘*Why, it’s as Wendell says ; now’s the chance 


| rest assured the Welbridges would never stop at 
anything short of the finest. Besides, the 
Englishman’s reputation is international. Of 
|course it must be done.’’ This was Stuart 
again. The cadet lieutenant had already ac- 
quired the tone of command—he was an excellent 
cadet lieutenant. 

But Mrs. Thorndyke looked past Stuart at 
her Uncle Chester, Colonel Thorndyke, Civil 
War veteran. It was upon his opinion that she 
most relied. He nodded at her. 

‘‘He’s right, Nell,” he said. ‘It’s our 
chance. The boy seems to me in as good con- 
dition for it as he’ll ever be.’’ He spoke very 
gently, for to his mind, as to them all, rose the 
vision of a delicate little face and figure, frail 
with the frailty of the child who has been for 
six years a cripple. 

So it was decided, with few words, that the 
great surgeon should see David upon the mor- 


row, to operate upon him at once if he thought | 


| it wise, as the local surgeon, Doctor Wendell, 


was confident he would. Then arose another 
question. Who should tell David? 

“Somehow I think,’’ said Mrs. Thorndyke, 
looking from one to another of the four who 


| surrounded her, ‘‘it would be easier for him 


You can | 


tary way 

She stopped, for this time her lips 
were really trembling. They looked at 
one another, the four men, and there was 
not a volunteer for the task. After a 
minute, however, Arthur, lifting his eyes 
from the rug which he had been intently 
studying, found the others were all facing 
toward him. 

**You’re the one,’’ said Capt. Stephen Thorn- 
dyke. 

“T think you are,’’ agreed Col. Chester 
Thorndyke. 

‘It’s up to you, Art,’’ declared Cadet Lieu- 
tenant Thorndyke, with his usual decision of 
manner. 

So, although Arthur protested that he was 
not as fit for the mission as any of the others, 
they would not let him off. 

**You’re the one he swears by,’’ Stephen 
said, and Stuart added: 

**Put on your old khaki clothes, Art; that'll 
tickle the major so he won’t mind what you 
tell him.’’ 

It was a suggestion which appealed to the 
young clergyman as he lay awake that night, 
thinking how he should tell the boy in the 
morning. It seemed to him somehow that it 
would take the edge off the thing if he could 
meet David in the old uniform which the child 
was always begging to see. 

Just before he fell asleep he thought of his 
Memorial-day address. Since the morning, day 
before yesterday, when David’s play had inter- 
rupted his first futile efforts at it, he had found 
no time to work on it. He had had a wedding 
and two funerals to attend, besides having to 
look after the preparation for his Sunday sery- 
ices. The following Saturday would be Me- 
morial day. Meanwhile—there was David. 

The next morning Mrs. Thorndyke, on her 
way to Arthur’s study to tell him that the 
doctor had telephoned that he would bring the 
English surgeon to the house at eleven o’clock 
for the preliminary examination, ran into a 
tall figure in a khaki uniform, a battered slouch- 
hat in his hand. 

“Why, Arthur!’’ she cried, then added 
quickly, ‘‘O my dear, that’s just what will 
please him! I’m so glad it’s you who are to 
tell him—you’ll know how.’’ 

**I don’t know how,’’ said her brother, and 
she saw that his eyes were heavy. ‘‘But I 
expect the Commander-in-Chief will show me 
how.’’ And with these words he went into his 
study and closed the door for a moment before 
David should come, in order that he might get 
his instructions from Headquarters. 

When the boy came in on his crutches, he 
found a soldierly figure awaiting him. He 
saluted, and the tall corporal returned the 
salute. The deep eyes of the man met the clear, 
bright ones of the child, and the corporal said 
to the major: 

**T am ordered to report to you, sir, that the 
enemy is encamped on the opposite shore, and 
is preparing to attack.’’ 

Half an hour afterward Mrs. Thorndyke 
came anxiously to the door of the study. Hear- 
ing cheerful voices within, she knocked, and 
was bidden to enter. 

Her first glance was at little David’s face. 
| To her surprise she saw there neither fear nor 
| nervousness, only an excited shining of the 
}eyes and an unusual flushing of the cheeks. 
| The boy rose to meet her, 
| ‘I’m ready, mammy,’’ he announced, in his 
| childish treble. ‘‘Uncle Arthur says I’ve got 

my chance to prove I’m a soldier’s son and a 
Thorndyke, and I’m going to do it. The 
enemy’s encamped over in the hospital, and 
I’m going to move on his works to-day. I’m 
going over with my staff. This is Corporal 
Thorndyke, and Col. Chester Thorndyke and 
Capt. Stephen Thorndyke and Lieut. Stuart 
Thorndyke are my staff. And the corporal 
has promised that they'll all go with me in 
uniform. I’m going to wear my uniform, too 
—may 1?” 

The oddness of the question, made in a tone 
which dropped suddenly and significantly from 

| the proud:address of the officer to the humble 
| request of the subaltern, brought a very tender 
smile to Mrs. Thorndyke’s lips, as she gave 
her brother a grateful glance. ‘‘Yes,”’ she 
| said, ‘‘I think you certainly ought to wear your 
|uniform. I'll get it ready.’’ 

‘*T may be taken prisoner over there,’’ the 

| little soldier pursued, ‘‘but if I do, Uncle Ar 
the corporal says that’s the fortune of war, and 
I must take it as it comes.’’ 

Down-stairs, presently, David, under a flag 
of truce, met the opposing general and his staff. 
The bluff-looking Englishman with the kind 























manner made an excellent general, David | 
thought. 

They detained him only a half-hour, but 
when he left them it was with the understanding 
that his army should move forward at once and 
attack upon the morrow. It seemed a bit 
unusual, not to say unmilitary, to David, to 
arrange such matters so thoroughly with the 
enemy, but his corporal assured him that under 
certain conditions the thing was done. 

There being no other part of the ‘‘Charge’”’ 
that would fit, David said over to himself a 
great many times on the way to the hospital 
the opening lines: 





“Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, | 
All in th’ valley of Death 
Rode th’ six hunderd. .. .” 

As he went up the hospital steps, tap-tapping 
on his crutches because he would not let any- 
body carry him, the situation seemed to him 
much better. He stopped upon the top step, | 
balanced himself upon one crutch, and waved 
the other at his staff—and at the ‘‘Six Hup- | 
dred,’’ pressing on behind. 

“ ‘Forward, th’ Light Brigade! 
Charge for th’ guns!’ he said... .’ 

‘* What’s the little chap saying?’’ Uncle 
Chester murmured into the ear of Uncle Arthur, 
as the small figure hurried on. 

‘*He’s living out ‘The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,’ ’’ Arthur answered, and there was no 
smile on his lips. Uncle Chester swallowed 
something in his throat. 

It may have been a common thing for the 
hospital nurses and doctors to see a patient in 
military clothes arrive accompanied by four 
other military figures—the uniforms a little 
mixed; but if they were surprised they gave no 
sign. ‘The nurse who put David to bed wore a 
Red Cross badge on her sleeve—hastily con- 
structed by Doctor Wendell. This badge David 
regarded with delight. 

‘‘Why, you’rea real army nurse, aren’t you ?’’ 
he asked, happily. 

‘‘Of course. They are the kind to take care 
of soldiers,’’ she returned. And after that there 
was a special bond between them. 

When they had finished with David that 
night he was rather glad to have Corporal 
‘Thorndyke say to him that there was a brief 
cessation of hostilities, and that the men were 
to have the chance for a few hours’ sleep. 

‘*But you’ll stay by, won’t you, corporal ?’’ 
requested the major, sleepily. 

‘* Certainly, sir,’”’ responded the corporal, 
saluting. ‘‘I’ll be right here all night.’’ 

The corporal, at this point, was so unmilitary | 









ro mother a family of five seemed a | 
T large undertaking for an undersized | 
person of twenty-two; but when Mrs. 
Seagrave died suddenly there was no one who 
could conveniently step into the sadly vacant 
place except Gertrude, John Seagrave’s very 
much younger sister. 

‘*But Gertie,’’ said John, ‘‘has always been 
old for her years and grown-up for her size. If 
Claudine were like her we shouldn’t need any- 
body. But Claudine —’’ 

The family knew Claudine. It was impos- 
sible to imagine that irresponsible damsel 
mothering anything. Even her dolls had always 
depended on their own youthful aunts for 
clothing. 

‘It’s a great responsibility,’’ warned the 
married cousin with whom Gertrude had lived, 
‘‘and I’m not at all sure that you’re big enough | 
for it. You’re such a little mite —’’ | 

“I’m twenty-two,’’ said Gertrude, ‘‘and I 
weigh ninety-six pounds, which is a lot for me. 
I’ve been graduated from a high school and a | 
normal, I’ve been a substitute teacher in the | 
training-school ever so many times, and I’m | 
going to make such a fine substitute mother that 
nobody will ever dream that I’m not a real one. 
Poor Louise! Nobody could help being good | 
to her children.’’ 

The young Seagraves welcomed their diminu- | 
tive aunt effusively. Matilda Beanston had | 
been temporarily managing the household for | 
the past fortnight. When Matilda managed 
anything she did it thoroughly. 

**Goodness !’? cried Claudine. ‘‘What a joke | 
t» have an aunt of your size and age! Are | 
you sure you’re a real aunt and nota just-make- | 
believe one? Your letters always sounded a | 
lot more grown-up. How are you ever going | 
to manage us? Even little Bettina is almost 
as big as you are.’’ 

**Corporal punishment has gone out of fash- 
ion,’’ said Gertrude, with a twinkle in her nice 
brown eyes. ‘‘T think we’ll get along all right. 
Is this Bailey? My! What a nice, big fifteen- | 
year-old !’? 

‘*Matilda Beanston washed his ears this | 
morning,’’? confided Claudine, wickedly. ‘‘1 | 
suess she’s had everything in the house scrubbed | 
with lye. It’s hideous to be so clean and tidy | 
and proper. Nora would have left forty times | 
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| one. 


| old boy. 
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as to bend over and kiss him; but as this was 
immediately followed by a series of caresses 
from his mother, the major thought it best not 
to mind. Indeed, it was very comforting, and 
he might have missed it if it had not happened, 
even though he was supposed to be in the field 
and sleeping upon his arms. 

The next morning things happened rather 
rapidly. 

‘‘No rations, major,’’ said the Red Cross | 
nurse, when he inquired for his breakfast. “| 

‘*Commissary department left far to the | 
rear,’’ explained the corporal, with his salute ; 
and of course there was nothing more to be 
said, although it did seem a little hard to face 
‘the jaws of death’’ with no food to hearten 





A number of things were done to David. 
Then Doctor Wendell came in and sat down by 
the high white bed, and with a reassuring smile 
at his patient, gave him a few brief directions. 
The corporal took David’s hand in his, and 
held it with the tight grip of the comrade who 
means to stand by to the last ditch. 

“Forward, th’ Light Brigade! 
Was ’ere a man dismay’d? 
Not though the soldier knew 
Someun had blunder’d. ...” 


‘‘God forbid!’’ murmured the corporal, as 





| the words trailed slowly out into the air from | 


under Doctor Wendell’s hand. 


“Theirs not to make reply — 
Theirs—not to—reason—why — 
Theirs—but—to—do—an’—die —” 

The corporal set his teeth. Presently he 
looked across the bed and met the eyes of the 
major’s mother. ‘‘So far, so good,’’ he said, 
nodding at her, as the small hand in his relaxed 
its hold. 

‘*Talk about sheer pluck!’’ growled Capt. 
Stephen Thorndyke, in the waiting-room, where 
he and Colonel Chester and Cadet Stuart were 
marching up and down during the period of 
suspense. 

‘*Tt’s that ‘Charge of the Light Brigade’ that 
floors me,’’ said Stuart. ‘‘If the youngster’d 
just whimper a little; but to go under reciting, 
‘Theirs not to make reply —’’’ He choked, 
and frankly drew his gray sleeve across his eyes. 

“It’s the Thorndyke spirit,’ said Colonel 
Chester, proudly. ‘‘He’s Roger’s boy, all 
right. ’’ 

There were two or three doubtful bulletins. 
Then Arthur brought them the good news that 
the major had been brought back from the 
firing-line and was rallying bravely. 

‘*But will he pull through? These successful 
operations don’t always end successfully,’”’ said 
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this week if we hadn’t taken turns staying in| 
the kitchen, begging her not to.’’ | 

“Matilda ought to be general manager of a | 
railroad!”’? growled Bailey, whose ears still | 
glowed feverishly. ‘‘There’s too much of her 
for any one family.’’ 

Perhaps it was the change from Matilda, 
perhaps it was some quality in Gertrude, that 
put the small aunt in immediate touch with her 
brother’s household. Whatever it was, things 
went amazingly well from the very first. The 
children, from lively Claudine down to shy 
Bettina, would do anything for her. Even 
Nora, who possessed what Bailey called a red- 
headed temper, showed only her most amiable 
side under Gertrude’s gentle yet dignified rule. 

Claudine, sewing up a rip in her golf glove 
one evening, eyed her aunt attentively. 

“‘If she should ever happen to get married,’’ 
mused Claudine, ‘‘I suppose I’d have to take 
her place in self-defense—no more Matilda 
Beanstons in this house! I wish I were just 
like Gertrude. ’’ 

“*Gertrude,’’ said Bailey, looking up sud- 
denly from the corks, needles and bottles with 
which he was experimenting, with his young 
aunt’s interested assistance, ‘‘if I couldn’t see 
you, I’d believe you were another fifteen-year- 
You’re just like a boy.’’ 

“*'That’s it!’’ breathed Claudine into her 
glove. ‘‘That’s the secret! Gertrude talks like 
a man with father, she’s just a girl with me, 
and when she’s with Bettina she’s just a dear 
little tot of five! And whichever one of us she 
is, she’s a complete dear.’’ 

But if things went smoothly for the rest of , 
the Seagraves, it is not certain that there were | 
no rough places for Gertrude. She seemed to | 
do things easily—so easily, indeed, that no one 
realized that she was obliged to be ever alert 
and watchful in order to meet the various needs 
of the different members of her family. Be- 
sides, it was no light task, even with enthusi- | 
astic helpers and a comfortable income, to keep 
a large house in order, to keep five growing 
young persons properly clad, to plan three 
wholesome meals a day at regular hours. Yet 
Gertrude did all this, and added in many 
ingenious ways besides to the pleasures of her | 
little flock. 

“I don’t want them to miss anything,’’ she | 


Stuart, as he and Arthur paced down the cor- 
ridor together. 

‘*That’s what we’ve got to wait and hope 
and pray for,’? answered Arthur. ‘‘It’s the 
‘stormed at with shot and shell’ the major’d 
be reciting now, if he could do anything but 
shut his lips together and try to bear the pain. 
It'll be five or six days, they say, before we 
can call him out of danger. Hip-joint disease 
of Davy’s form isn’t cured by anything short 
of this grave operation, and it’s taking a good 
many chances, of course, in the little chap’s 
delicate condition. But—we’ve all his own 
stanch courage on our side—and somehow, well 
—Stuart, I’ve got to preach to-morrow. And 
next week—that Memorial address! How do 
you suppose I’m going to do it? The major 
wants me on hospital duty every hour between 
now and then.’’ 

That Memorial-day address! How was a 
distraught young clergyman to think of material 
for such an address when he was held captive 
at the bedside of a little soldier fighting for his 
life? 

It was the fourth day before anxiety began 
to lessen its grip, the fifth, the sixth, before 
Doctor Wendell would begin to speak confi- 
dently. Through it all the words of the 
‘*Charge’”’ beat in Arthur Thorndyke’s brain 
till it seemed to him that if David died he 
should never hear anything else. For they 
were constantly on the boy’s lips. 

Finally, on the morning of Saturday, Arthur 
said to David, ‘*Major, this is the day for you 
to say the last lines. You know this afternoon 
the ‘Six Hundred’ are going by. You'll hear 
the band play, and Uncle Chester and Uncle 
Stephen will be marching in the ranks. Stuart 
and 1 will be there, too, somewhere, and ‘I 
think, if we can just prop you up a little bit, 
you’ll be able to see at least the heads of the 
men. And you can salute, you know, even if 
they can’t see you.’’ 

‘*After the procession are you going to speak 
to them?’’ asked David. 

Arthur smiled. ‘‘After some sort of fashion 
I’m going to open my mouth,”’ he said. ‘‘I 
hardly know myself what will come out. All 
I do know is, I never had quite so much respect 
for the courage that faces the cannon’s mouth 
as now. And it’s you, major, who are the 
pluckiest soldier I know.”” _ ' 

He smiled down at the white little face, its 
great gray eyes staring up at him. 

**Uncle Arthur—but—but—I wasn’t plucky— 
all the time. Sometimes—it hurt so I—had to 
cry.”’ 

The words were a whisper. But Uncle 
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wrote to her cousin, ‘‘that their own mother 
would have given them.’’ 

Of course, with so much else on her hands, 
Gertrude had little time for outside interests, 
yet she had half-laughingly, half-earnestly 
joined the Mothers’ Club when Mrs. Newcomb 
had suggested it. 

“If anybody needs to go to such meetings,’’ 
said Gertrude, modestly, ‘‘I do, because it is 
certainly harder to begin with a family of five 
than it is with just one solitary infant. I 
supposed I had escaped all teething troubles, 
but dear me! Here is Bettina losing her first 






teeth, Donald getting twelfth-year molars, 


Kittie having to be reminded every night to | 


brush her teeth, Bailey roaring three nights out 
of five with toothache, Claudine with a lump 
on her gum that she thinks is a wisdom-tooth— 
and John breaking out occasionally with ulcer- 
ated grinders. ’’ 


‘*The human race,’’ returned Mrs. Newcomb, 


‘‘never gets over teething. 
the club??? 

** Yes, indeed! I’m troubled this minute 
about the length of Claudine’s skirts and 
whether or not Bettina.should eat pickles.’’ 

The meetings were decidedly pleasant. The 
mothers and Gertrude carried their work, drank 
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Arthur still smiled. ‘‘ That doesn’t count, 
major,’’ he said. ‘‘Now I must go. Watch 
for the band.’’ 

Away in the distance, by and by, came the 
music. As it approached, mingled with it 
David could hear the sound of marching feet. 
His mother and the Red Cross nurse propped 
his head up a very little, so that he could see 
into the street. Louder and louder grew the 
strains, then stopped; the drums beat. 

“‘Oh, they’re not going to play as they go 
by!’ cried David, disappointed. 

The tramp of the marching feet came nearer. 
Suddenly the band burst with a crash into the 
‘*Star-Spangled Banner.’’ David’s eyes shone 
with delight. 

‘*They’re halting in front of us, David,’’ said 
the nurse. So they were; David could see 
them. 

The music reached the end of the tune and 
stopped. A shout broke upon the air; it was 
a cheer. It took words, and swelled into 
David’s room; but it was a gentle cheer, not a 
| vociferous one. It was given by Lieut. Roger 
| Thorndyke’s company. And the words of it 
| were wonderful : 

“* Rah, ’rah, ’rah—comrade!” 

David lay back on his pillow, his face shining 
with happiness. He would never forget that 
those soldiers of his father’s regiment, the —th 
New York, had called him comrade. He 
thought of them tenderly; he murmured the 
closing words of the ‘‘Charge,’”? and by them 
he meant the men who had stood outside his 
window and cheered : 

“When can their glory fade? 
O th’ wild charge they made! 
All th’ world wonder’d. 
Honor th’ charge they made! 


Honor th’ Light Brigade, 
Noble six hunderd!”’ 





An hour afterward they came in together, his 
four Thorndyke soldiers, in their uniforms—all 
but Uncle Arthur, who, because he was a 
clergyman, and had had to make a speech, had 
felt obliged to put on a frock coat. 

‘* Here’s the fellow who’s been worrying 
over his Memorial-day address!’’ cried Uncle 
Stephen, proudly. 

“Tt was a rousing good one,’’ declared Stuart. 

‘*Never heard a better,’’ agreed Uncle Chester. 
**He’s gone ‘half a league onward,’ if the rest 
of us have stood still.’’ 

Uncle Arthur came round, his face rather 
red, and sat down beside David. 

“Don’t you believe them, major,’’ he said, 
softly. ‘‘I could have done it much better if I 
could have worn my corporal’s uniform.’’ 
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tea, and talked about their children. That is, 
the real mothers talked, while the artificial one, 
as she called herself, listened. Some of them 
did fancy-work. Gertrude either made gar- 
ments for Bettina or darned stockings for 
Donald. 

At first she enjoyed meeting the real mothers 
very much indeed, and they seemed to enjoy 
seeing her. 

But when the substitute had mothered her 
brother’s flock for a little more than a year, she 
became conscious that things were not as they 





had been. The change was almost impercep- 
tible at first. Then it grew more and more 
noticeable. 


The week after Washington’s birthday 
there was no longer any doubt about it. The 
Mothers’ Club had turned cold. Mrs. Dar- 
win no lenger greeted Gertrude effusively. 
Mrs. Bacon no longer called her ‘‘ You dear 
little mouse!’”” Mrs. Boswell, always a 
moderately chilly person, was now positively 
frosty. Gertrude racked her conscience for 
possible misdeeds. 

“*T can’t think of a thing,’’ she said to 
herself, ‘‘that I’ve left undone; yet I sup- 
pose I’ ve failed somewhere in something that 
a real mother would have known about. 
But what? Donald is too fat, Kittie’s hair 
is just at the unmanageable length, and I 
can’t let out tucks fast enough to keep up 
with Claudine’s inches; but surely they 
“must see that I’m doing the best I can.’’ 

And now Mrs. Gaskell, whose wit was 
ever razorlike, was speaking sarcastically, 
yet with evident feeling. She was laying 
great stress on the trials of real mothers, 
with the ‘‘real’’ very much emphasized. 
The other women seemed to understand and 
approve; but the unreal mother was all at 
sea. There was a vacant chair on each side 
of her—the coldness had turned to acute dis- 
approval. Each resentful mother had some 
personal grievance. Not one of those women 
meant to be unkind, yet the combined sum 
of those separate resentments made a much 
bigger total than any one person in the room— 
except Gertrude—realized. 

Altogether, it was a big, tangible, uncon- 
| Sciously cruel thing. Gertrude saw it, felt it, 
| and suffered because of it. 
| She looked about the circle. No, she could 
not ask Mrs. Darwin—Mrs. Darwin always 
| evaded direct questions. Nor Mrs. Bacon, for 
‘that lady would shift all responsibility to other 
shoulders. Nor icy Mrs. Boswell, whom no 
/one was ever brave enough to question. Nor 






| 


| cynical Mrs. Gaskell, whose kindest speeches 
left one binding up wounds. 
| Then, as Gertrude’s wistful eyes went gravely 
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[ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION | 














from face to face round the circle, little Mrs. | went by ones and twos to expostulate with | classes until you took to cramming Bailey. | lam overdoing the motherhood business. You'll 


Spencer, the mother of one phenomenally com- | 
fortable infant, rose from her place, crossed 


the room, and slipped into the chair next Ger- | 


trude’s. 

‘*What good buttonholes !’’ said ‘she, leaning 
closer to examine the substitute mother’s work. 

“What is it?’’ pleaded Gertrude. ‘*What 
have I done?’’ 

‘‘Nothing to worry about. Hush! I'll tell 
you about it afterward. It’s really absurd.’’ 

‘‘Now,’’ demanded Gertrude, when the meet- 
ing was over, ‘‘you must tell. What have I 
left undone ?’’ 

‘*Nothing,’’ laughed Mrs. Spencer. 
just it.?? 

Then the kindly little woman explained. 
When she had finished, Gertrude laughed, too. 

‘Stay away next week,’’ advised Mrs. 
Spencer, ‘‘and let the club boil over.’”’ 

The club ‘‘boiled over.’’ Then the mothers 


**That’s 
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R. LINCOLN was such a natural, 

familiar figure in my early life that I 

have no recollection of the first time 
I saw him. He is a part of my memory of all 
the people of the immediate neighborhood,—the 
limit of a child’s ordinary world,—people whom 
1 saw from day to day, who spoke to me, know- 
ing my name, and who were frequent subjects 
of mention in the household. They seemed as 
much a matter of course as the sky, the trees 
and houses, and whatever the child takes for 
granted without asking when or why they 
have come into his knowledge. 

My distinct recollections of Mr. Lincoln in- 
clude several incidents, some of them historic, 
besides the almost daily sight of his gaunt form 
in public places. The town was small, and it 
happened that my home was in the same street 
as the Lincolns’. To me, he was the tallest 
man in the world, and perhaps the thinnest. I 
knew that Mr. Kidd, the facetious court crier, 
meant to be absurd when he spoke of some 
impossible person as ‘‘a little taller than Abe 
Lincoln, and not quite so heavy set.’’ 

I have an impression that the long black frock 
coat and the high hat which Mr. Lincoln wore in 
those days were not new. The coat seemed to 
have borrowed some of the luster from the hat. 

According to my memory, his face was more 
finely seamed with wrinkles than any of his 
portraits of that time would indicate. This, with 
his stooped shoulders, gives to my mental] image 
more years than were really his. This recollec- 
tion may be an. effect of the same cause that 
makes the vigorous man of forty appear old to 
the child. 

In spite of his cheerfulness and ready merri- 
ment, there must have been something sad in 
his face even then. His was the face I thought 
of when I first read ‘‘The Last Leaf.’’ 


How We Went to His Office. 


BOY could not have the least acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Lincoln and remain 
ignorant of his kind disposition. .I can 





see now that he had a rare insight into boy | 
nature, and that he took uncommon pains to 
remember the faces and names of children. He | 
made use ofevery chance for pleasant, mostly 
whimsical, conversation with the young, and he 
entered, as few men have the knack of doing, 
into their small concerns, easily winning their | 
confidence. 

Mrs. Lincoln I had often seen, but she is | 
most clearly defined in my memory as she ap- | 
peared in full dress, descending the stairs. The | 
vastness of the crinoline of the period reached 
its absurdest dimensions on dress occasions. | 
Hers was so comprehensive as to appal even | 
an unobserving boy. She was a woman of | 
education and refinement, a woman of elegance, 
if not of beauty, and she was long my ideal of | 
a gracious lady. | 

My first visit to the office of Mr. Lincoln | 
showed him in character. I was one of a self- | 
appointed committee of three small boys to solicit | 
funds for what we regarded as a worthy public 
cause. We were seeking subscriptions for the | 
funds of our projected boys’ volunteer fire com- 
pany. Until the Zouave military fever invaded 
that small and hitherto peaceable community, 
it was the aspiration of every wholesome boy | 
to embrace the life of the volunteer fireman. | 
The blazing red shirt, the black trousers with | 
a dissolute roll at the bottom, the white belt 
and peculiar head-piece constituted an alluring 
uniform, that held its popularity for a time 
even against the strange, barbaric Turkish dress | 
of the Zouave. 

We meant to have a real fire-engine. At the 
wagon-shop of Withers Brothers was a garden 
watering-cart, virtually a force-pump on wheels. 
The intelligence with which the neighborhood | 
boys examined this engine and figured on its 
possibilities as a fire-engine pleased the pro- 
prietor, who agreed with them that for such | 
purpose the single pump-handle was to be cut | 
away and double brakes substituted. They | 
were to be in all essential respects like those of | 
the large engines, with hand room for a score 
of boys. But the proprietor made a depressing 
estimate of the final value of the reconstructed 
machine, with hose and hose-cart. Still we 
hoped to raise the requisite money. 

But after weeks of unaccustomed industry 
and poignant self-denial, the company treasury 





Gertrude. 


‘Tt isn’t fair,’’ complained Mrs. Bacon, ‘‘for petent—the books have all changed since my 


you to do more for those children than we can 
possibly do for ours. It makes ours discon- 
tented.’’ 

**No,’’ declared Mrs. Gaskell, ‘‘it is precisely 


| time—to cram him. 


You’re a great deal too 
good to those children. You’ve outmothered 
motherhood !’’ 

‘*Real mothers,’”’ admonished Mrs. Gaskell, 


| Harold now reproaches me for not being com- | have to teach me your way.”’ 


After that the club was again serene. Ger- 
trude still mothered her flock conscientiously, 
but now enthusiasm was tempered with moder- 


| ation. 


, 


**Claudine,”’ said she, on the next red-letter 


like paying more wages to a cook than the rest | cuttingly, ‘‘are obliged to relax the tension at | day, ‘‘1 wanted to give you six birthday pres- 
of a community can possibly pay—people hate | times—you’ve been a mother every instant since ents, but I’ve cut it down to three—and I’ll 


you if you do it.’’ 
‘“‘My daughter tells me,’’ said Mrs. Bacon, 


bitterly, ‘‘that you never let any sort of a holi- | far. 


you began. It isn’t fair to the rest of us. 
Your youthful enthusiasm has carried you too 
Things are coming to a pretty pass when 


day, however unimportant, go uncelebrated. | our own children are holding you up as a 
It’s all I can do to feed my family week-days model. ’” 


without observing every trifling occasion that | 


comes along. A valentine party for Claudine 
and a George Washington party for Donald, all 
in one month! Yes, of course, the calendar— 
but you might have skipped one. ’’ 

‘* Harold,”’ stated Mrs. Boswell, frigidly, 


‘almost invariably stood at the head of all his | 
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Gertrude, forewarned and forearmed, met the 
mothers graciously, and, veiling the twinkle in 
her eye, promised moderation. 

**You see,’”’ she pleaded, apologetically, ‘‘my 
family is only one year old, and five infants of 
that age are a good many for a twenty-three- 
year-old mother to get used to atonce. Perhaps 





35 





lacked many dollars of the required 
sum. Reluctantly we decided that the 
only open course was an appeal to 


the self-interest of the property-owners, in imita- | as the first victim of the Civil War. 
tion of the adult firemen, who were frequent and | killed at Alexandria, in Virginia, while tearing 
pressing, almost to highway robbery, in their | down a Confederate flag. 






service of Colonel Ellsworth, the 
extraordinary young man who is hon- 
orably and sorrowfully remembered | 


He was | 





When I served him 


solicitation of funds. Thus it became our duty | he was supposed to be a student at law in! 


to hold up Mr. Lincoln and 
Mr. Herndon among others. 

Mr. Lincoln was alone when 
we three called. His chair was 
tilted far back, his interminable 
legs stretched out. On his knees 
was an open law-book, which he 
put down as he welcomed the 
committee with every indication 
of pleasure. 

‘*Well, young men,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘been getting into 
trouble? Most people who come 
here have troubles to throw on 
my shoulders. ”’ 

We were shy, but tongueless 
only for a moment. Recalling 
the grave importance and the 
public nature of our enterprise, 
I told ourerrand. Signs of stage 
fright were visible to the kind 
eyes of the lawyer, and he 
quickly put his visitors at ease. 

To our sense of the gravity 
of our mission his tone of levity 
seemed untimely. We tolerated 
it, however, as one of the frail- 
ties and follies to which grown 
people are so strangely subject. 
He was disposed to chaff and 
we were serious. He inquired 
as to the volume of water the 
engine would throw and the dis- 
tance. He laughed, unseason- 
ably it seemed to us, when 
told it was to be named the 
‘“Deluge.’’ If his house should 
catch fire, would the Deluge be 
first on the scene? Evidently 
the pledges were satisfactory, for 
he donated a silver quarter to 
the cause. 

Here Mr. Herndon entered. 
His well-worn high hat tipped 





forward at an angle that was little short of an ' 


insult to the force of gravity, almost concealing 
his eyes. 
the boys hesitated. Mr. Lincoln urged the 
attack, and himself made a plea for which we 
were grateful, and of the sincerity of which 
we entertained doubts only in later life. 

He spoke forcibly of the inadequate provisions 
against conflagrations and of the necessity of 
equipping the Deluge as a means of saving the 
capital of the state from the ‘‘ravages of the fire- 
fiend.”” This was my first introduction to 
that picturesque but hackneyed term, and it 
impressed me. 

Despite Mr. Lincoln’s badinage and the solemn 
assurances of our committee that the engine 
was not a toy, but was meant for actual service, 
Mr. Herndon brushed us ambitious young fire- 
men impatiently aside. He was either in 
momentary ill humor or out of sympathy with 
boys. 


What the Boys Thought of Him. 


T was easily apparent to the small boys, 
s | regardless of contributions, that Mr. 


Lincoln was much the larger man, | 


larger than most men, although he was heedless 
of dignity such as enveloped his partner. It did 
not need age and experience to see that beneath 
his jocose manner there was not only a depth of 
gentleness and kindness, but also a rare strength 
of character and the acute perception that belongs 
to greatness. 

Later I made many visits to this office in the 


| to the company. 


{ 


He was brusque from the first, and | 
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take those back if you brag about them outside. 
You see, we must give the other mothers a 
chance to catch up.’”’ 

“*They’re a long way behind,’’ said Claudine, 
with an arm about her small aunt. ‘‘You 
haven’t forgotten your own infancy—that’s why 
you have them all handicapped.’’ 

**Nothing but natural ability !’’ sighed Ger 
trude. ‘‘Dear me! I supposed it the result of 
deep thought. But it will take deep thought 
to give you good times that are just good enough 
and not too good. ’”’ 
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things that concern the young was feigned in 
kindness, the simulation of sincerity was perfect. 
It was easy for a child to talk freely with him. 
Small boy though I was, I felt no timidity in 
repeating before Mr. Lincoln the declamations 
that fell to my lot in the Friday afternoon school 
exercises. It came about naturally from his 
inquiry as to whether elocution was taught in 
our school. 

Mr. Lincoln regarded declamatory exercises 
as next in importance to arithmetic and history. 
The chief value of committing to memory the 
speeches of great men was to make one inti 
mate with their language. He had learned 
more about the use of words from committing 
speeches to memory than from all his hard 
study of grammar text-books. The importance 
of his experience was proved later, when the 

Gettysburg address came to be 
regarded as a masterpiece of 


DALTON STEVENS. 








“WELL, YOUNG MEN,” HE EXCLAIME 
GETTING INTO TROUBLE?” Yet that he 


Mr. Lincoln’s office, but was mostly engaged 
in drilling the local Volunteer Zouaves. 

Colonel Ellsworth was the ideal of the gallant 
soldier—young, handsome, with a strongly mas- 
culine face, soldierly in bearing, and with long 
curling hair falling from beneath a fatigue cap 
to his shoulders. 

He burst on the Springfield vision as the 
commander of the Chicago Zouaves, the most 
noteworthy of all the crack military companies 
of the time. The drill which he instituted was 
a revelation. The snap and go of its manual 
was in as strong contrast with the leisurely, 
lumbering movements of the common infantry 
drill as the bright, careless uniform was with the 
conventional military dress. The state capital 
was the first stopping-place of the Chicago com- 
pany in its memorable tour of the country when 
it won the prize in every competitive drill. It 
was a matter of course that the capital should 
instantly have its Zouave company. 

As the drummer boy of a military band, I 
was naturally and easily pressed into the service 
of the Zouaves, and became a convenient errand 
boy for Colonel Ellsworth in matters relating | 
It was Mr. Lincoln, however, | 
that I saw most often in my calls at the office. 
Rarely was he too busy for a pleasant word. | 
I used to wonder when he did his work. He 
was much of the time on the street, the frequent | 
center of a group of laughing men. He did not 
neglect physical exercise. While in his office 


he would nearly always put aside business or | 
book for a non-professional conversation. 
If the interest which he displayed in the 


literature. 
7 Mr. Lincoln thought my 
taste had not been well 


directed. He said I should 
memorize the speeches of real 
and not of imaginary persons. 
In place of Rienzi’s address, 
and other hackneyed selections 
from tragedies, a boy should 
take the speeches of American 
statesmen. So he chose two 
or three for my study, and one 
of them, an oration by Wendel! 
Phillips, I read to him. 

Throughout the reading of 
the oration Mr. Lincoln re- 
tained his accustomed attitude, 
with tilted chair and feet on 
the table. He corrected my 
many errors of accent and 
manner with a patience and 
gentleness that routed all em- 
barrassment. Perhaps nothing 
could better show the simplic- 
ity and naturalness of the great 
man than the willingness of a 
boy of only ordinary assurance 
to undergo this sort of test 
before him. 

One afternoon, in particular, 
Mr. Lincoln gave himself up 
to this as if nothing could be 
more important. Taking from 
a shelf a volume of Clay’s 
speeches, he read passages to 
show that eloquence did not 
always demand fine words and 
blank verse; that simplicity, 
clearness and earnestness were 
more essential than rhetoric. 
valued poetry 

plainly appeared in his advice 
to commit to memory whatever in verse had 
won an enduring place in literature. 


D, BEEN 


He Read to Me. 


iB had begun doing this almost as soon as 
Hi he could read. Although many lincs 
were without positive meaning to him 

when, allured by their melody, he learned them, 
they had become a permanent possession, and the 
full sense had come to him later with pleasure 
and profit. It had been his aim to store his mind 


| with words of the master poets to fit every 


mood. 

Hlis early practice was to copy from the 
book whatever verses he intended to learn, 
and pin them on his table or on the wall or 
wherever he would see them often. He read 
them many times a day, until they were com- 
pletely memorized. He had done this with 
verses in the Bible that impressed him by their 
beauty of diction or imagery. All this he told 
me, not in such formal terms, but in a way to 
reach my young understanding. 

Sometimes he seemed to forget the immaturity 


| of my intellect, and talked as for his own enter- 


tainment. It was at such times that he read 
selections of poetry, most of which were beyond 
my limited power of apprehension. Although 
he rolled out the full lines of the ‘‘ Burial of 
Moses,’’—or it may have been something else, 
—he did not repeat what is said to have been 
his supreme favorite, “‘O Why Should the Spirit 
of Mortal be Proud?’’ Whatever may have 
been his own pleasure in an hour spent in this 
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way, only an abounding kindness could have 
led him to display the interest he did in the | 
affairs of a schoolboy who had no claim on his | 
attention. 

Just off the public square and near the 
Journal office was a vacant lot between two 
brick buildings. The lot was fenced in and 
the walls were made to serve the uses of the 
game of hand-ball. Here Mr. Lincoln might 
be found nearly every fine afternoon in summer, 
taking a lively and leading part in the sport. 

His long legs and long arms, which allowed 
a tremendous reach, and his huge hands made 
him a formidable player. He challenged the 
most expert, being thoroughly democratic and 
without an irritable sense of dignity. The 
draymen felt free to chaff him, although nobody 
seemed to enjoy that exercise long, as the laugh 
invariably turned to the side of the lawyer. 

While Mr. 


figure of classic grace, there was nothing gro- 
tesque in his appearance. The veriest stranger 
would pick him out at once as a man of character 
and standing, to whom the play was a momen- 
tary recreation. He drew amiable men about 
him as the Pied Piper drew the children of 
Hamelin. Men who had no interest in the 
game took pains to be present when Mr. Lincoln 
played. For my part, I enjoyed the distinction 
and the envy of other small boys when I was 
chosen to hold the great man’s coat. It was 
as if I had a part in the play and in the glory 
of the victory. 

The political campaign of 1860 was a tremen- 


dous thing to me—the first presidential struggle | 
of which I had any intelligent knowledge. It | 
was the more interesting from my acquaintance | 


with Mr. Lincoln and from my remembrance 
of a certain brief, uncomfortable 
interview with Mr. Douglas. 
My drum was in frequent de- 
mand, and my hopes and fears 
alternated according to the rela- 
tive length and loudness of rival 
processions. Mr. Lincoln ap- 
peared to carry himself as before, 
save that his time was now spent 
in the state-house instead of his 
law office. 

At the Capitol was Mr. Enoch 
Moore, who, on the day of a 
great Democratic demonstration, 
invited a number of children to 
view the procession from his 
ample windows. As the shout- 
ing thousands went by, with 
bands, banners, floats and gibing 
transparencies, our young hearts 
grew heavy. All the world had 
gone Democratic! Mr. Lincoln’s 
strength had been overrated and 
his defeat was inevitable. 

Just then Mr. Lincoln himself 
came in, apparently indifferent 
to the collapse of sanguine hopes. 
His laughter, as he spoke to Mr. 
Moore,—laughter which could 
only be artificial,—jarred on our 
young ears like levity at a funer- 
al. When he learned our state 
of mind he took the trouble to 
cheer us. 

‘Just wait for our day!’’ he 
said, confidently. ‘‘When our 
folks turn out, this rag-tag and 
bobtail procession will seem as 
lonesome as a setting hen.’’ 

We were reassured, and began 
to ridicule what we had lately 
considered to be so formidable. 

When the absurd advertising 


carts, which were tagged to the procession, had | and was modest on the subject of his football | get any fellow to take it if it didn’t lead to the 
passed, Mr. Lincoln kindly led us off to another | prowess. So in every case he created a good | managership.’’ 


room to see the wonderful armchair that had been 


intended for Mr. Seward when his nomination | 


seemed certain. It was made of pieces of wood 
from every state in the Union, and was given 
to Mr. Lincoln to show the good-will of Mr. 
Seward’s defeated friends. 

As Mr. Lincoln had predicted, the Republican 
demonstration did indeed eclipse the other. 
What added to the interest was a barbecue of 
unparalleled magnitude. In a pleasant grove | 
north of the town were a speaker’s stand, and | 
seats for the first-coming hundreds. Rough pine | 


tables were shielded from an August sun by a | 


leafy canopy, and about them white-aproned 
women in liberty caps fluttered in nervous antic- 
ipation of the needs of the hungry patriots. 

A long line of covered wagons brought loaves 
of bread that were quickly reduced to slices by 
machinery. In several pits fires crackled dis- 
tressingly to the red-faced cooks, roasting in 
their heat the massive carcasses of beeves. The 
procession that took its dusty way to this fair 
grove was stupendous, as far as the clamorous | 
thousands could be seen by a small boy who | 
was drumming as if the result of the campaign 
depended chiefly on his exertions. August 8th | 
is a date that has stuck in the memory of the | 
small boy with no less pertinacity than the | 


Fourth of July, with which it seemed to be of | 


kin. The barbecue was an event, the strained 
humor of the glee-club was received with wild 
hilarity, and the long speeches were sublimely 
confident. The drummer boy found his weary 
way home late at night, sleepy, 
the certainty of Mr. Lincoln’s election. 

During the whole of that inspiriting campaign 


Lincoln, in shirt-sleeves, leaping, | 
rushing and stretching for the ball, was not .& 





but happy in | 
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my drum and I were busy together. From the 
very first night, when an impromptu procession | 
marched to the Lincoln residence to cnmmmiean | 
|the nominee, that drum was at the front of 
' crowds that gathered almost nightly there. It 
was especially noisy on the night when we knew 
that Mr. Lincoln’s election was beyond all 
doubt; a night of which every hour till dawn | 
was filled with the shouts of victorious partizans. 
| My drum and I were at the fore, too, when 
|Mr. Lincoln, the President elect, spoke his | 


words of farewell to his neighbors on leaving | 


for Washington, never to revisit alive the scenes 
of his mature life. 


Not many weeks later the drummer 
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was 


| beating his drum all the day long at the company 

drill room. Its mission, then, was to attract 
recruits for the volunteer army. Boy and drum 
were swept into Camp Yates with the Zouaves, 
who were among the first to offer themselves, 
and who became a part of the first regiment 
enrolled in the state. When the remains of the 
martyr President were brought back to a town 
all draped in black, and were consigned to the 
\care of neighbors by whom he had been loved 
as no other public man had ever been, the 
drummer and his drum were still far away in 
the South, where during four historic years 
they had passed through strange sights, unfit for 
young eyes. 
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HAT he was as good as his word, Phin | 
i | demonstrated by appearing the next | 


evening at a little before. eight. Then 
he and Hansel set out to pay visits. The cam- 
paign had begun. 
Everybody was glad to see Phin ; a few seemed 
genuinely glad to meet his companion; but for 
| the most part Hansel was received ‘‘on suspi- 
| cion,’’ as he put it to himself, and was given 
plainly to understand that were he not vouched 
for by Phin, he would not be so welcome. But 
Hansel had the tact to take no notice of such 
| attitudes; he did more listening than talking, 





DOWN THE AISLE WALKED HARRY. 


impression, and was directly or indirectly invited 
to come again. And Phin made clear to him 


the necessity of accepting the invitations. 
After they had made the last call, Phin accom- 


panied Hansel back to 22 Prince, and seating 


himself at the table, drew up a list of the fellows 


whom Hansel had met, and set down after each 
address a day of the week. 

“*That’s your calling-day, Dana,’’ he said. 
‘*Better drop in in the evenings, as a rule; in 
| that way you’re likely to meet other fellows.’’ 

**Talk about swiping !’’ groaned Hansel. 

‘*It isn’t swiping,’’ answered Phin. ‘‘You’re 
not after anything for yourself. It’s diplomacy, 
that’s what it is. Now you put that list where 
no one but you will ever see it. To-morrow 
night we’ll try a few other visits.’’ 

Hansel sighed, and Phin smiled at his dejec- 
tion. ‘‘Cheer up! To-morrow ought to finish | 
the calls, if we have luck and find fellows in. 
And, by the way, have you ever tried debating ? | 
| No? Well, you’d better begin. I'l] put your 
name up for the Cicero Society; it meets in | 
| Academy 6 every first and third Friday.’’ 
| Hansel murmured his thanks confusedly, and 
the door was thrown open in front of Bert 
jand Harry. ‘There was a very pleasant half- 
hour of talk after that, and when Harry and 
Phin had gone, the roommates continued the 
conversation in unaccustomed friendliness. 

The mass-meeting called for the election of 
an assistant football manager to take the place 
of the one who had held the office, but had 
not returned to the academy, was not very 
largely attended. Few fellows cared who was 
assistant manager. 








Custom prescribed that the | 


manager should be chosen from the fourth class 
and the assistant manager from the third. Field, 
the fourth-class president, presided. 

After calling the meeting to order, he stated 
the business in hand and called for nomina- 
tions. And he got them. Every famous man 
from Adam to the President of the United 
States was placed in nomination, and it was 
not until Field threatened to adjourn the meeting 
and Harry had begged the audience to ‘‘cut it 
out’’ that order was sufficiently restored to allow 
serious business to be brought forward. 

The names of three candidates were then 
proposed. One of the 
number rose precipi- 
tately, and refused to 
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run. 

Then Bert proposed 
the name of Phineas 
Dorr, and there was a 
burst of applause. The 
remaining candidates 
begged to be allowed to 
retire in Phin’s favor, 
and the voting was 
merely a form. Phineas 
accepted the honor in 
a few words, which 
everybody applauded 
wildly. 

Harry rapped for at- 
tention, and announced 
to the departing audi- 
ence that there would 
be a mass-meeting at 
the same time and place 
on the following Sat- 
urday night to mise a 
sum of money for the 
support of the football- 
team. 

This announcement 
was hailed with a few 
groans, and Field re- 
quested Harry to move 
adjournment. Hansel 
awaited Phin at the 
door, and congratulated 
him. Phin smiled 
grimly. 

‘*Much obliged,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I guess you 
don’t know what a lot 
of hard work and. how 
little glory goes with 
the office. You couldn’t 


‘Oh!’ said Hansel. 
busy already ?”’ 

**Yes,’’ answered Phin. ‘‘This means that 
I’ll have to change my getting-up hour from 
six to five.’’ 

Before the mass-meeting took place several 
things of moment occurred. Hansel received 
notice of his election to the Cicero Society, and of 
the fact that by paying a dollar to the treasurer 
he could become the possessor of a printed cer- 
tificate of membership. On Wednesday the team 


**But aren’t you pretty 








journeyed to Parkham, and defeated the local 
team twenty-three to nothing. On Saturday the 
State Agricultural School descended upon Bevan | 
Hills, and for thirty minutes of actual playing- | 
| time kept every Beechcroft student’s heart in his 
mouth. But in the end the visitors were forced 
| to return home without scoring, while the acad- 
|emy team had five points to its credit. 

But, after all, the most important event, 
| judged in the light of subsequent results, was 
| ithe appearance on Thursday morning at a 
French recitation of Harry Folsom in a white 
sweater. Not that the color of the garment 
had anything to do with the matter; had it been 
red or green or purple the outcome would have 
been the same. 

Mr. Ames had issued an edict at the beginning 
of the year to the effect that students attending 
his classes must be suitably dressed. In short, 
sweaters as articles of classroom attire were 
prohibited. That is why, when on this partic- 
ular morning Mr. Ames espied Harry with a 
white turtle-neck sweater under his jacket, he 
remonstrated. 

‘*Folsom,’’ he observed, “*T’ve told the én 














that I would not permit them to wear sweaters. 
You have plenty of time in the morning to dress 
properly. I shall have to insist that you go to 
your room and take that off. And as I can’t 
have students coming in after recitations are 
under way, you need not return. I shall put 
you down as absent.’’ 

Harry, amidst the broad smiles of the others, 
took himself out. Had the affair ended there, 
this story would have been quite different. But 
Harry did not like the thought of the ridicule 
which would probably follow the incident. In 
the act of removing the obnoxious sweater a 
beautiful idea came to him, and his face, which, 
since leaving the classroom, had been clouded 
with annoyance, suddenly wreathed itself in a 
radiant smile. 

An hour and a half later Mr. Ames held a 
recitation in German in the same room, Academy 
2. With a few exceptions, the same students 
attended who had been present at the French 
recitation. The class was assembled and in 
their places and the hands of the clock pointed 
exactly to the hour when the door opened before 
a belated student. Mr. Ames, in the act of 
opening his book, looked down the room. The 
expression on his face instantly caused a unani- 
mous turning of heads. 

Down the aisle walked Harry, an expression 
of blissful unconsciousness on his features. The 
white sweater was gone. Instead, he wore 
evening clothes, patent-leather pumps, and 
pearl-colored gloves. 

He took his seat gracefully, and viewed the 
convulsed countenances of his classmates with 
an expression of courteous surprise. That ex- 
pression was the last straw. Such a roar of 
laughter went up as never before had been heard 
in a Beechcroft classroom. And Mr. Ames, 
after a brief struggle, joined his voice to the 
others. Only Harry remained composed, and his 
look of well-bred bewilderment grew and grew. 

At last Mr. Ames conquered his amusement 
and coughed suggestively. ‘The room quieted. 

‘*Folsom,’’ he remarked, ‘‘you have gone to 
unnecessary extremes in complying with my 
request, but I am glad that you appreciate 
my point of view. You look much more re- 
spectable than at our last meeting.’’ 

Harry bowed respectfully and work began. 
But all during the recitation there were occa- 
sional choking sounds as some member of the 
class allowed his attention to wander from the 
lesson to Harry. 

Now one cannot with impunity wear light 
pumps outdoors on a bleak day in October. 
Harry discovered this fact the next morning. 
At noon he was in the hands of Doctor Gordon, 
suffering with a well-developed attack of 
grippe. And that is why, when the following 
evening the mass-meeting was called to order, 
the duty of stating the purpose of the meeting 
fell, in the absence of the manager, to the 
assistant manager. And this was one of the first 
important results of the wearing of a white 
sweater. 

There was a full attendance, as was usually 
the case when there were speeches announced. 
After Phin had stated briefly the object of the 
meeting, Mr. Ames rose, was cheered loudly, 
—Field leading,—and -spoke of the outlook for 
the season. There was no good reason, he said, 
why, with the support of the school to count 
on, the team should not win this year from 
Fairview. As for the game with Warren, they 
would do their best to win that also, but it was 
possible that they would have to save themselves 
for the greater game, as this year a lack of good 
new material put more work on the old men. 
However, they would do the best they could in 
each case, and he hoped the school would support 
them heartily. 

Mr. Foote had a few words to say, and then 
it was Phin’s turn again. 

After a welcoming cheer had died away, he 
announced the enforced absence of the manager. 
Hansel, sitting with other members of the team 
in the front row, thought Phin looked unusually 





serious. It could not be on account of nervous- 
ness, Hansel said to himself, for Phin was 


quite used to talking in public. 

‘Last year,’’ said Phin, ‘‘we raised five 
hundred and forty-three dollars and seventy- 
five cents at the mass-meeting. It was a good 
sum, and it carried the team through the season 
and left a small balance on the right side. This 
balance has, however, been already expended, 
and the management has been obliged to go 
somewhat into debt. I am informed that a 
larger sum will be necessary this year. Before 
asking for it I am going to read to you the 
manager’s report for last year, in order that you 
may know in what manner the money you gave 
has been used.’’ 

There were signs of uneasiness on the part of 
several of the fellows, and Bert strove to catch 
Phin’seye. But Phin did not look in his diree- 
tion as he took the sheet of paper from his pocket 
and spread it open. The report was not espe- 
cially exciting: so much for football parapher- 
nalia, so much for maintenancé of the field, so 
much for travelling expenses, and so on. At 
the beginning of the present season there had 
been left on hand the sum of ninety dollars and 
forty cents. 

‘*Of this sum,’’ continued Phin, calmly, 
‘thirty dollars has gone for footballs, repairs 


| on the tackling-machine and incidental expenses. 


| The sum of sixty dollars has gone — 
“Mr. Chairman!’’ Bert had come to his 
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feet with great suddenness, and was claiming 
attention. 

‘Mr. Middleton,’’ said the chairman. 

‘*Tt doesn’t seem to me that this sort of thing 
is interesting. We are here for the purpose of 
raising funds for the team, and I think we ought 
to go ahead and do it. There are a number of 
us who have other engagements this evening 
and want to get away. Nobody, I’m sure, 
doubts the trustworthiness of the manager. I 
move that we proceed to business.’’ 

‘“‘Does Mr. Dorr insist on finishing the re- 
port?”? asked Field. 

‘Not if the meeting doesn’t care to listen to 
it,’? answered Phin. 

‘*Mr. Chairman!’’ called a voice from the 
body of the hall. 

‘‘Mr. Spring,’’ answered the chairman. 

‘**T just want to say that it seems to me that 
the fellows who give the money have a right 
to hear how it has been spent. I don’t think 
it’s a question of doubting any one’s trust- 
worthiness ; the report ought to be made public 
as a—a matter of principle. ’’ 

This statement elicited some applause. ‘‘Do 
you still object, Mr. Middleton?’’ asked Field. 

‘‘No,”’ answered Bert, making the best of it. 
“If any one wants to hear the stuff, why, let 
them, by all means.’’ 

When the laughter had subsided, Phin went 
calmly on. ‘‘I have about finished, anyhow,’’ 
he said. ‘‘The remaining sum of sixty dollars 
was spent for ‘team expenses.’ ’ 

There was an audible sigh of relief from Bert. 
Hansel, who for the last few moments had been 
aware of something in Phin’s manner and ex- 
pression that was unusual, looked up in time to 
eatch a quick, meaning glance from the speaker. 
For an instant he was puzzled. Phin expected 
something of him, but what? Then suddenly 
it came to him ina flash that the battle had 
begun, that Phin had thrown down the gauntlet! 
He was on his feet, claiming recognition. He 
got it, and said: 

“*T should like to ask what is meant by ‘team 
expenses.’ All expenses are team expenses, are 
they not?’’ 

‘Shut up, you idiot !’’ muttered Bert. 

‘The expenses in question,’’ began Phin, 
promptly, ‘‘are —’’ 

**T object !’’ cried Bert, leaping to his feet. 

“T don’t think the question need be an- 
swered,’’ said Field. ‘‘It is somewhat—er— 
irregular. ’’ 

‘*We want to know!’’ cried a voice from the 
back of the hall. ‘‘ You bet we do!’’ said another. 

Field rapped patiently for order. ‘‘If Mr. 
Dorr has finished his report,’’ he 
said, ‘‘l think it would be well 
to ia 

“Mr. Chairman,’’ interrupted the 
troublesome Spring, one of the editors 
of the Record, the school monthly, 
“Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
assistant manager explain what is 
meant in this case by ‘team ex- 
penses,’” ”? 

**Second the motion,’’ said another 
voice. 

“It is moved and seconded,’’ said 
Field, wearily, ‘‘that Mr. Dorr ex- 
plain the meaning. ‘Those in favor 
of the motion will say ‘Aye.’ ’’ 

There was a loud chorus of ‘‘ayes.’’ 

‘*Contrary-minded, ‘No.’ ’’ 

There followed a deafening shout 
of dissent from the front rows. 

‘*The noes appear to have it,’’ said 
Field. ‘*The motion is —’’ 

“*Mr. Chairman.”’ 

“Mr. Dana.’’ 

“T ask that a standing vote be 
taken.’’ 

“That’s right!’ ‘‘Stand up!’ 
“*That’s the stuff !’’ These cries from 
the camp of the opposition at the back 
of the hall. 

Field hesitated. Bert was scowling 
blackly. Cameron, to whom the pro- 
ecedings might naturally have been 
of interest, was apparently uncon- 
cerned. Hansel wondered if he 
understood what was coming. Then 
a standing vote was taken, and almost 
every fellow voted in the affirmative. 
Field was forced to give in. 

“Tt is voted,’’ he announced, 
shortly, ‘‘that the assistant manager explain 
more fully.’’ 

Phin, who, during the proceedings, had kept 
his place at the front of the stage and awaited 
calmly the outcome, bowed. 

**The words ‘team expenses’ are used in this 
particular case,’’ he explained, dryly, ‘‘to mean 
the fall term tuition of one of the members of 
the team.’’ 

The announcement caused a sudden commo- 
tion of audible remarks, whisperings and sur- 
prised whistles. Those, and they were greatly 
in the minority, who knew who the member of 
the team was craned their heads for a sight 
of the untroubled countenance of the star half- 
back. Bert scowled alternately at Hansel and 
Phin. Mr. Ames was studying his hands. 

“Mr. Chairman!’’ It was Spring again. 
““Mr. Chairman, I’d like to ask whether it was 
understood that the money collected for the team 
was to be used to pay the tuition expenses of 
one of the players.’’ 

This demand was loudly applauded. Field 
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man,’’ answered the latter, ‘‘that there was 
a tacit understanding to that effect. Of course, | 
it would not do for the school to have it 
publicly known that we pay a player’s expenses 
in order to strengthen our team. But we did it 
last year, and if the collection is sufficiently | 
generous to-night we shall probably do it again. 

I may add that unless we do it we shall possibly 
lose one of our best players.’’ 

Spring again demanded recognition, and got | 
it from the bored chairman. } 

‘I want to say,’’ declared Spring, warmly, | 
‘that 1, for one, knew nothing about it. And 
I dare say there are a good many others who 
| gave money for the support of the team who are | 
in the same fix. And what’s more, I don’t think 
we should be called on to give money for such | 
a purpose. If we can’t win without buying 
players —’”’ 

But the rest of his remarks were lost in the 
subsequent uproar. A dozen fellows were on 
their feet, clamoring for recognition. The chair- 
man recognized Larry Royle. 

‘‘Spring is making a big fuss about nothing,’’ 
said the center. ‘‘What if we do pay Bill—pay 
the tuition of one of the players! He’s a good 
man, and we need him; and he’s cheap at the 
price. Itseems to me that one hundred and fifty 
dollars is a small price to pay for a victory over 
Fairview. And any fellow who doesn’t think 
that way about it had better keep his money in 
his pocket !’’ 

He sat down amidst enthusiastic applause 
from the football men and some others. Spring. 
struggled for Field’s eye, but Field refused to | 
see him. Finally he subsided and immediately 
became the center of an excited group. Field 
nodded toward Phin. 

“*T think that’s all I have to say,’’ said Phin, 
his voice almost drowned by the hubbub. ‘‘It 
only remains for me to remind you fellows that 
the team can’t hope for victory unless it is well 
supported. It needs both money and the hearty 
codperation of every fellow in the school. But 
to-night it is money we are looking for. We 
ought to have about six hundred and fifty dollars 
to see us through the season, and I feel sure 
that with the spirit of the school what it is at 
present, we shall receive from you all we deserve. 
I thank you.” 

Phin retired to his seat, viewed suspiciously 
by the football crowd, to whom his speech had 
sounded, at the best, rather ambiguous. Pencils 
and slips of paper were in readiness and were 
passed about the hall. Hansel stole a look at 





|to the coyotes; 


stepped to the front of the platform. 


“*T am requested to announce,’’ he said, when | 
quiet had been secured, ‘‘that the total amount | 


of the pledges is three hundred and eighty-eight 
dollars and-fifty cents.’’ 


What more he had to say, if anything, was | 


looked toward Phin. ‘‘I believe, Mr. Chair-| hear the result. At last Mr. Ames rose and| prevented by the noise of scraping chairs, 
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shuffling feet and excited voices, indignant, 
laughing, triumphant, as the case might be. 
The meeting came to an abrupt close, but the 
}echo of it lasted for many days. Meanwhile 
| Hansel and Phin had won the first skirmish. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE WILD DOGS OF HICKS MOUNTAIN 











limited almost entirely 
these persisted, in spite of 
advancing settlement, but in this section of Colo- | 
rado the gray wolf, the lion and the bear had 
been practically exterminated. For five years 
the stock had run the hills quite unmolested. 


are confined otherwise to the poultry—barring 
now and then a sick and abandoned caif. 


were being killed and eaten, cows mutilated, 
and even large steers torn about the legs and 
chest. One rancher discovered in the timber 
across the pasture from his house the remains 
of a yearling heifer, killed only that night; 


| whatever had attacked it had devoured it, hide 


and all, to the very largest bones, leaving only 
the scattered remnants of a skeleton. 

Now a mountain-lion would have eaten part, 
and buried the rest ; a bear would also have eaten 
part, and saved the rest for later; coyotes would 
only have gnawed and mangled the carcass; 
the great gray wolf alone would have worked a 
destruction so complete. 

The ground was bare of snow, and covered 
with pine-needles, thus being unfavorable for 
tracks. Mr. Jeffries had heard no howling. 
Nevertheless, the gray wolf, the stockman’s 
scourge, was blamed. 

Traps were set, and poisoned meat was dis- 
creetly put out; but only the coyotes suffered, 
apparently. Then Ned Coswell, early one 
morning, while searching for a lost milk-cow, 
came over a little rise, and saw below him ina 
hollow in the park a number of wolfish animals 
collected about a dead body, tearing at it. Ned 
was unarmed, but spurring his horse, he rode 
down upon them recklessly, whooping. 





Phin. The assistant manager was whispering 
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IN SILENT, SINGLE FILE THE PACK CAME TROTTING 


OUT OF THE TIMBER. 


|calmly to Mr. Foote, who, during the excite- 
ment, had looked on affably and uninterestedly. 

As for Hansel, he felt rather excited. The 
struggle had begun, and from present indications 
they had won the first engagement. When the 
slip was handed to him he found himself in a 
quandary. F 

Every fellow was expected to give as much 
as he could afford. Hansel felt that he could 
afford five dollars, since so far his incidental 
expenses had been very slight, but if he did 
so he would be defeating in a measure his own 
end, which was to drive Cameron off the 
team. If sufficient money was not pledged 
to-night, or secured subsequently, to pay the 
rest of Cameron’s tuition, he thought, that youth 
would have to leave school. Finally he com- 
promised on two dollars and a half, and signed 
his promise for that amount. 

Five minutes later the slips were all returned, 





and Phin, Mr. Ames and Mr. Foote were adding | 


up the amounts of the pledges. The meeting 
was breaking up, but the fellows lingered to 


‘There were about a dozen of them,’’ related 
Ned, ‘‘and I knew they weren’t 
wolves, because they were colored 
differently, more like dogs. They 
looked at me coming—and, boys, I 
didn’t know for a minute whether 
they were going to get out of the way 
or not. Old Medicine Eye’’—his 
horse—‘‘ wasn’t a bit afraid; just 
pricked his ears and kept on, which 
made me think all the more they 
weren’t wolves. 

‘*They were dogs, boys—nothing 
but dogs. There was a brindled one 
that looked like a bulldog, and several 
woolly dogs, like sheep-dogs, and one 
big black-and-white shaggy fellow— 
biggest of all. They all lifted their 
heads, and stood staring at me—and 
I was beginning to think that maybe 
1’d been in too much ofa hurry. But 
first one sneaked off, showing his 
teeth, into the brush, and another and 
another, and they all went, and I 
was mighty glad to have them go. 
They’d been eating at a dead steer,— 
mine, too,—but I don’t know whether 
they’d killed it or not. I wish I’d 
had a gun.” 

After that the ranchers made it a 
habit again to carry a gun of some 
kind when out on the range. How- 
ever, for a long time nobody, when 
armed, caught any glimpse of the wild 
dogs. That is likely to be the case; 
in hunting, the unprepared frequently 
have the opportunities. For instance, 
Frank Warring, while on his way 
home from town in his wagon, toward 
evening of a cloudy day, beheld the 
pack cross the road right in front of 
| him, the animals in single file, one following 
another, silent as specters, noses outstretched, 
the big, shaggy black-and-white fellow leading. 
In the rear were two or three puppi2s, perhaps 
nine months old. Frank had no gun. Some- 
body else also saw the pack. 

The brutes’ depredations continued, being 
limited, so far as we could ascertain, to our 
vicinity, as if they had selected Hicks Mountain 
for a hunting-ground. They hunted without 
howling. A spasmodic, rabid bark was the 
only sound that we could attribute to them; 
but it was sufficient. 

We were afraid of this wild pack ; more afraid 
than of wolves. There is something uncanny 
about a dog gone wild, for he combines the les- 
sons taught by domesticity with the instincts of 
| savagery. Nobody from our section had missed 
| dogs ; we concluded that this band had come 
| down upon us from Wyoming—a hundred and 
fifty miles north, Up in Wyoming wild dogs 
had been bothering the sheep-range. Probably 
the energetic measures adopted by the irate 








HE wild beasts | 
upon Hicks 


Mountain were | 


A coyote will kill sheep, but its depredations | 


However, in the winter of 1905 rumors spread | 
that the gray wolves had returned. Calves | 





sheep men had driven 
the marauders to seek 
new fields. 

Finally, Sam Morris 
had a chance to retaliate. He was hunting deer 
afoot. The day was dark and snowy. As he 
was sitting motionless beside a boulder, watching 
the slope below and the ascent across the draw, 
the dog-pack suddenly streamed out from the 
pines down there, and all at a lope threaded 
the bottom of the draw, onward bound. The 
| Shaggy black-and-white was leading, as usual. 

Sam’s gun was loaded with buckshot, and 
he waited greedily, that he might get mom 
than one dog with his charge. But the animals 
were too shrewd to travel bunched; they left 
intervals, as do the wolves when trailing; and 
when at last Sam would desperately have 
‘‘whanged away,’’ his gun missed fire. Rather 
chagrined was Sam, telling his tale afterward. 
He confirmed the previous statements that the 
pack was variously colored, made up of different 
breeds ; a strange invasion surely. 

The trail through the draw remained unoblit- 
erated, for no snow fell for two weeks thereafter. 
We found that the dog-pack was utilizing this 
draw for a pass. It appeared to lead from 
one favorite point to another. The trail grew 
more distinct—but it scarcely widened ; the dogs 
stepped always, so it seemed, in the same spots. 
It was vain to set traps; the disturbance of the 
snow was noted at once. Poison was disre- 
garded. The pack kept on ranging the country 
and attacking stock. 

Sam was anxious to retrieve himself, and he 
and I agreed to put in our time watching that 
trail until we should ‘‘fix’’ some of those out- 
laws. I remember that it was the tenth day of 
January and toward four o’clock in the after- 
noon when for perhaps the sixth or seventh 
time we ensconced ourselves between two boul- 
ders on the slope, overlooking the trail below. 

The sky was cloudy; a snow-storm was 
evidently approaching. Cloudy days seemed to 
be those upon which the dog-pack was most 
likely to be sighted. Probably upon such days 
it emerged earlier on account of the waning 
light. ‘This afternoon we had been in ambush 
only a half-hour when the pack appeared. 

In silent, single file the pack came trotting out 
of the timber on our right, and across, before us, 
following the trail in the draw. The big black- 
and-white, shaggy fellow was the first; next to 
him was the brindle. I recognized them, for 
every narrative had contained them. 

I don’t know exactly why, but the sight of 
them all, trotting so silently, so swiftly, business- 
bent, thrilled me with a little chill. About their 
steady gait was something ominous, unreal. <A 
pack of wolves I could have surveyed without 
special emotion, for I should have known what 
to expect; but a pack of dogs gone wild—ugh! 
They are neither dogs nor wolves, but, as has 
been said, an uncanny blending. 

We had agreed what todo. Sam only nudged 
me and leveled his gun. There was an instant 
of suspense, and we fired practically together. 

We had rifles and were using black powder, 
and the smoke was momentarily thick. When 
it cleared, the shaggy leader was kicking in the 
snow, and the brindle was lying still. My 
bullet had not sped quite so truly as Sam’s. 
Ilis aim had been the brindle. The rest of the 
pack were racing madly onward, and although 
we fired twice more, we did not hit any of them. 

We went down to our victims. The brindle 
had just life enough in him to snarl at us ere 
he died. The big black-and-white was gasping. 
A strange thing occurred. As I stood over him, 
he wagged his bushy tail; his eyes were not 
wild, but soft, suffering, appealing. He was 
now all dog, and would turn to his chosen 
friend, man, for sympathy and aid. 

**Poor old chap!’’ I said. 

His eyes were glazing fast; he hauled himself 
on his side over the snow toward me, 

**Look out!’’ warned Sam. 

But there was no need. With a final effort 
the animal just managed to lick my boot-toe ; 
and with his head upon it, he shivered and was 
gone. I declare, a lump rose in my throat. 

As I bent to pat his coat—I love dogs, and 
he had struck me right to the heart, marauder 
though he had been—I felt a collar round his 
neck, concealed by his long, curly hair. Upon 
the collar was a plate, engraved ‘‘Prince.’’ 
Somebody’s ‘‘Prince’’ had he been, somebody’s 
pet. But whose? A more perfect example 
of atavism, reversion to type, call it what you 
will, it would be hard to present. 

The dog-pack never again, as far as there was 
evidence, traversed that trail; nor was it seen 
again upon Hicks Mountain. It seemed almost 
as if it had been composed of weird phan- 
| toms, like the spectral packs of German and 
Provencal legend, and dissolved at our gunshots. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


© of the most instructive and exciting 
of authors is dead at the age of 
seventy-five. Thousands of persons have 
perused him with breathless interest, have 
wept or laughed over his works. Yet he 
does not appear in any list of authors. 
Ile was the compiler of Prime’s Crop 
Reports. 





here must be something in Ohio that 
makes people different from the usual 
sort. ‘The state rivals Virginia as the mother of 
Presidents, and now comes the Society of the 
Daughters of Ohio, at a meeting in New York, 
urging that girls trained for their natural work 
should ‘‘have the opportunity to get a husband. ”” 
‘*It is like teaching a boy a trade and then not 
letting him practise it,’’ said one of the Ohio 
women, in an address to her sister members. 
Mz Mitchell’s house in Nantucket is to be 
preserved as a memorial to the astronomer. 


Other houses where genius has lived are distin- | 
guished for what happened under the roof. | 


This house is marked for what happened on 
the roof, for it was there that Miss Mitchell 
made her early observations. Here, in 1847, 
she discovered a comet, and found herself world- 
famous at the age of twenty-nine. The dis- 
covery won for her the King of Denmark’s 
gold medal. 


Ss" Wilfrid Laurier, the Canadian premier, 
has iately suggested that the imperial gov- 
ernment grant subsidies to ships plying between 
the British colonies and the mother country, 
and in that way give a preference to trade within 
the empire. The present Liberal government 
of the United Kingdom will not grant to the 
colonies a preferential tariff, and the advocates 
of imperial union are urging the accomplishment 
of preference in another way. 
R* Dr. John Watson, who died on May 
6th, while on a lecture tour in America, 
endeared himself a dozen years ago to English- 
speaking people by his little book of humorous 
and sentimental sketches, ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush.’’ With that book, at the age of 
forty-four, he entered into a career of successful 
writing under the name of ‘‘Ian Maclaren.’’ 
He wrote several novels and works of a religious 
character, but none of his later work caught 
and held the fancy of the world like his first 
famous book. 


t has been declared by a lecturer to the 


Mothers’ Club of New York City that the | 


official eagle of this country, as shown in 
authorized designs, is female. The proof offered 
is the white tufts of feathers on head and breast, 
and the fact that the female eagle is larger an 

stronger than the male. Nevertheless, most per- 


sons think of the metaphorical bird as a male. | 


Ornithologists say that the conventional design 
does not indicate the sex, and the law is plain. 


In the description of the seal accepted by the | 
Continental Congress, J une 20, 1782, the pronoun | 


‘*his’’ is used three times with reference to the 
bird. 


Wit which eye do you wink? This is a 
question which Sir James Crichton- 
Browne of London has asked in a circular sent 
out to many hundred persons in an effort to 
learn whether ambidexterity is prevalent. Sir 
James announced the other day that about sixty 
per cent. of the replies were from persons who 
can wink with the left eye only, thirty per cent. 
from those who can wink with either eye, and 
nine per cent. from those who cannot wink at 
all. This is printed purely as a matter of 
scientific information, for it is written that ‘‘a 
naughty person. . . winketh with his eyes.” 


(= Britain’s colonial conference is likely, 


whether it accomplishes any immediate | 
political results or not, to educate the people of | 


i-ngland to a sense of the size, value, importance 
and opportunities of the girdle of self-governing 
colonies which belt the world. 
has given the English newspapers a new theme 


to discuss, and they have discussed it so exten- | 


sively that not even the casual English reader, 
who is usually as ignorant of the British colonies 
as he is of America, can help absorbing some 


information about the great English-speaking | 


domains across the sea. This is a kind of 
advertising which pays. 


Ithough one cannot approve the methods 


The conference | 
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| corner without paying any attention to her. ‘‘I 
stoppa da next car, or there be someting doin’, 


you kin betta !’’ she said, as she made her stand | college curriculum. 


in the middle of the track. As the car came 
|along, the woman took a revolver from her 
pocket, pointed it at the motor-man, and com- 
manded, ‘‘Stoppa da car, you!’”’ He stopped 
it, and ducked behind the dashboard. Then 
a policeman arrested the woman for carrying 
concealed weapons. This is what she deserved, 
of course, but those who have been compelled 
| to wait on a street corner while the cars rushed 
by will sympathize with her feelings. 

Eke which is Memorial day, the Stars and 
Stripes should float from every flagstaff in 


the land. Since the occasion is one of commem- | 


oration of the dead, and so, in a sense, one of 











thinking, the faculty does not allow the art of 
public address to be divorced from the rest of the 
It is closely associated with 
it, especially with the courses in English and 
composition. 

Moreover, since a public speech or address 
can be judged only by the test of delivery before 
the audience for which it was intended, the 
college applies the ‘‘laboratory method’’ to this 
course, hitherto treated as purely academic. 
Its students address the granges of the state, 
Memorial day and Fourth of July audiences, | 
guests at banquets, and other gatherings which | 
desire their services, and are ranked on their | 
success, 

Intercollegiate debating is not neglected, but | 


the prearranged debate, with its time limits | 





|and its formal rules, is regarded as a game; 


| mourning, many persons suppose that the flag | 


should be displayed at half-staff all day. 
impression is incorrect. The army regulations, 


which prescribe the etiquette of the flag, provide | tions he may encounter. 


that on Memorial day, at all army posts and 


stations, the flag shall be displayed at half-staff | training in ‘‘thinking on one’s feet’’ is the 
from sunrise until midday ; and that immediately | extension of the work to the high schools of the 


before noon the band shall play some appro- 
priate air and the national salute of twenty-one 
| guns be fired. 


|and as the flag is raised, the band salutes it by 
| playing one or more patriotic airs. There is 


|also some popular misconception as to how the | education. 


| flag should be displayed at half-staff. It should 
| not be raised merely to the height at which it 
| is to rest, but clear to the top of the staff, and 
| then lowered half-way. 


= = 


BORROWED HONORS. 


’Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit the idle slaves 
Of alegendary virtue carved upon our fathers’ graves. 
Lowell. 
® & 


CRIMINAL APPEAL. 


nglish newspapers have been severe and 
sarcastic in their comments upon the con- 

duct of a recent notable murder trial in 

this country, and no American writer of standing 





counsel with great legal ingenuity, too often 


riage of justice. 

But the English criminal law also results, 
not infrequently, in scandalous miscarriage of 
justice of the opposite character. If American 
criminals get clear as a result of unlimited right 
to appeal from verdict after verdict against 
them, the Englishman convicted by a jury has 
no right to appeal even once. 

The absence of any right of revision of the 
rulings of a judge, if those rulings have led to 
conviction, and of opportunity to overrule the 
findings of juries, which are not infallible, has 
resulted in the imprisonment of many innocent 
men. There have been two or three recent cases 
in which the innocence of convicted men has 
been proved only after they had served long 
terms in prison. Even then the only redress 
| was pardon by the home secretary ; and pardon 
| implies guilt. 
| No steps have been taken to remedy the evil 
| in this country, but the British government has 
| undertaken to amend the English criminal law. 
| A court of criminal appeal is to be created, con- 
sisting of seven judges, with the Lord Chief 
Justice at the head. The proposed law gives 
to a convicted man an unrestricted right to 
appeal on matters of law, that is, upon the 
ruling of the judge who tried the case. He 
| may appeal on matters of fact with the consent 
of the court of appeal. 

There will be no second trial. The court 
may hear new evidence, and may determine 
whether the conviction shall stand, be modified, 
or set aside altogether. Professional assistance 
will be provided at the public expense for those 
who cannot afford to pay for it. The scheme 
seems to be admirably adapted to remedy the 
evil that exists in England without introducing 
that which prevails in this country. It is a 
pity that no effort seems to be making in the 
United States to remove our own scandal. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


any men in mature life express regret 
M that in youth they neglected opportuni- 
ties which were open to them then, but 
| are open to them no longer. If they havea taste 
for public life they especially regret that they 
have never learned to make a speech offhand— 
to think on their feet. 

Yet almost every boy dreads even ‘‘speaking 
pieces’’ in school, although the pieces are not 
his own productions, and are merely committed 
to memory. It happens, therefore, that the 
one art which most quickly and surely enables 
|a man to gain power over his fellows, to mold 
| them to his own wishes and bend them to his 
| own will, is the art which is rarest of all. 





| With a view to remedying this condition, one | gift of insight. 


The | 


| 


At the conclusion of this memo- | ices, as a coach, of one of the college students. 
rial tribute, at noon, the flag is raised to the A double advantage is thus secured: the students 
top of the staff and remains there till sunset; | learn as they teach, and the high-school boys 


| 





| 


| 


has ventured to utter a word in defense of it. | doing what he would consider a serious hardship 
Indeed, it is universally admitted that criminal if he were compelled to do it. 
trials in the United States, particularly when | added to play if it is close to the edge of the 
the accused person is able to pay for high-priced | forbidden. 


result in scandalous delay and even in miscar- | kind, desire for the unpermitted underlies the 





interesting and useful, it is true, but not the | 
main business of the training for publie address. | 
The aim is to fit the man for the actual condi- 


Not the least valuable part of this practical 


state. Each school which is a member of 
the interscholastic debating league has the serv- 


get the kind of instruction which awakens and 
sustains their interest in a most useful part of 
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ALWAYS BEAUTIFUL. 


At no one season can appear 
All the beauty of the year. 
Selected. 
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RELUCTANT OBEDIENCE. 


wise puppy being told to lie down in a 
certain place, will obey meekly at the 
moment, and then, waiting until his mas- 

ter’s attention is diverted, will slip slowly away 
from his post. His reluctance to stay where 
he is told to stay is not based on a dislike of the 
spot, for he will often select it for himself—but 
purely on his prejudice against obedience as such. | 
So the child loves to assert his freedom by 





A keen zest is 


Like many of the naughtinesses of human- 


great advances of the race. Erect a barrier, 
and the child and the man long to climb over 
it. The impassable mountain, the unsailed 
ocean, the mysterious law of nature, the infi- 
nitely distant star—these are so many irresistible 
magnets to the pioneer, and they lead him, 
through what we may truly call an audacious 
disobedience, to new worlds and new triumphs 
of mind over matter. 

‘*Why are the cows always getting out of the 
pasture?’’ asked the schoolmistress of the old 
farmer. ‘‘Wal, I suppose it’s because they want 
to be where they ain’t!’’ A glorious impulse, 
which climbs from brute to man—and so on, 
to the heights of future development! The 
puppy, the cow, the child, the pioneer, the 
man of science alike may glory in their reluctant 
and temporary obedience to the voice which 
says, ‘‘Stay here!’’ 
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THE DEARTH OF POETRY. 
M Bryce, the British ambassador, in refer- 





ring to the recent celebration of the 

anniversary of Swinburne’s birth, asked 
an American, ‘‘Who are writing your songs 
and stirring your heart—or isn’t your heart 
being stirred ?’’ 

A pertinent query, indeed. Who are writing 
our songs now? There was a time when poets 
were interested in public questions as well as 
in sunsets. Lowell made every one read his 
views in the ‘‘Biglow Papers.’’ To-day it is 
the Dooley papers that appeal. During the 
Civil War the poets of North and South pro- 
duced patriotic verse that was read as eagerly as 
we now read a new ‘‘Sherlock Holmes’’ story. 

Is there nothing inspiring to the poetic imagi- 
nation in modern life? There are abuses that 
need attention, ranging all the way from the 
servant question to stock-watering. It may be 
true, although one is loath to admit it, that the 
Pierian spring is the common source of inspira- 
tion for stock manipulators and contemporary 
poets, or it may be that the flood of water from 
the stocks has diluted the real liquid of inspira- 
tion till it is as insipid as the ‘‘cambric tea’’ 
of our youth. 

There are live issues to-day,—the daily press 
teems with them,—as thrilling as the old one of 








| liberty, equality and fraternity, which stirred | 


the Frenchmen to madness a little more than a | 
century ago. 

Can it be that such matters do not seem real 
to the poets, or have we no poets gifted with 
the fire divine? They tell us that the steamship 
has taken the poetry from the sea, as if poetry 
were a thing of masts and spars and the winds 
of heaven rather than a point of view and a 
The sordidness of life, too, is | 


adopted by an Italian woman in Brooklyn | of the New England colleges a few years ago | said to be discouraging to poets. Men fighting 


for stopping a street-car, one can admire her 


began to work on an original plan. 


Starting | for dollars are less inspiring than men fighting 


spirit. She had signaled three cars in succes- | with recognition of the fact that effective speak-| for blood. Captain Kidd and Napoleon stirred | 
Sion, but the motor-men had rushed by the|ing must be the result of clear and vigorous | the verse-makers, but the modern adventurer 
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and captain of industry seem commonplace and 
prosaic persons. 

There is an explanation of the dearth of 
poetry that deserves consideration. It is that 
the poets have been drawn into the maelstrom 
of commercialism, and have established riming 
factories, when they used to devote as much 
time to producing a single sonnet as it now 
takes to turn out a volume. Perhaps some 
literary arts and crafts society will start a revival 
of hand-made poetry. 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


I’ asking towns and cities for appropriations 


for Memorial day, the Grand Army posts 

declare that the money is to be used to 
decorate the soldiers’ graves and to teach the 
principles of patriotism. ‘The veterans regard 
it as their duty to instruct the growing genera- 
tions in the deepest lessons of the war, and 
it is the corresponding duty of the young to 


| receive those lessons. 


As time passes, the Civil War retreats into 
the middle distance of our national history. 
To younger Americans Gettysburg is hardly 
more living a fact than Bunker Hill. Early 
readers of The Companion who saw the aged 
Lafayette and heard Webster at the dedication 
of the Bunker Hill Monument must have felt 
on their cheeks the very breath of Revolutionary 
battle, and thrilled with an immediate sense 
of the war which it is impossible to recover now, 
even from the most vivid pages of written history. 

In the same way the generation now in adoles- 
cence has on Memorial day the privilege which 
no later generation will enjoy, of living contact 
with the veterans of the Civil War. Out of 
grateful respect we assist the survivors to deco- 
rate the graves of their comrades. 

But Memorial day is not for the old soldiers 
—they who have lived the fact need no memorial. 
The day is for us, for the young, who by joining 
the old in their devotions are brought into vital 
touch with great events. 

The day is for the nation; the memorial 
observanees are the means whereby the past 
imparts its inspiration to the present and the 
future. While the veterans are still with us, 


| making the past real by their presence, we owe it 


to ourselves to come close to them at least once 
a year, to be filled with their spirit, which has 
been tempered and tested in national service. 
From them we catch the light as from a torch, 
to cherish and hand down to our children. 


¢ & © 


le test the value of Arabian horses for use in the 
army the War Department has selected Second 
Lieutenant McCabe of the Sixth Cavalry to ride 
an Arabian horse from Portland, Oregon, to New 
York. It is maintained by the believers in this 
breed of horses that they are unsurpassed in 
staying qualities; and they wish to prove it in 
this spectacular manner. The horse chosen for 
the trial is Nejdran, twelve years old, and fourteen 
hands and two inches high, an animal that for- 
merly belonged to an officer of the English army, 
and has been through hard-fought polo-matches 
without injury to wind or limb. He will have to 
earry his rider with the field equipment of a 
trooper of the line a distance of more than three 
thousand miles. Some idea of what to expect 
from him may be formed when one recalls that a 
Russian officer has ridden a single horse from 
a town in Manchuria to St. Petersburg, a distance 
of five thousand seven hundred and sixty-seven 
miles, in eight months, from September 14th to 
May 15th. woe 
Dy vomy of Spokane propose that adjacent por- 
tions of Idaho, Washington and Oregon be 
reassembled into a new state to be called Lincoln. 
Advocates of the plan maintain that this division 
is the natural one, with respect to the geographic 
formation, and also to the interests and oeccupa- 
tions of the people. Strong opposition comes 
naturally from people in parts of the three states 
not included in the proposed new state. The idea 
is doubly interesting at present when the feeling 
for state lines is said to be dissolving all over the 
country; it indicates that the sense of the state 
unit is very strong, and that it is a matter of deep 
importance to a man whether he lives in Oregon 
or in “Lincoln.” ie 
enewed interest in the preservation of the 
Alhambra has manifested itself in Spain. 
The governor of Granada has had building experts 
and influential citizens meet to discuss plans for 
preventing the palace from going into complete 
decay. The structure was begun in the thirteenth 
century, and has passed through various vicissi- 
tudes. When the French evacuated it in 1812, they 
blew up some of the towers to destroy its value 
as a fortress, and in 1821 it was damaged by an 
earthquake. Queen Isabella interested herself in 
it in 1862, and began the work of restoring it to its 
original condition so far as that could be ascer- 
tained. a 
hode Island, which has four hundred and sixty 
persons to the square mile, is the most densely 
populated state in the Union. The figures are 
from a recent bulletin from the Census Burequ. 


| There are only seven other states with more than 


a hundred to the square mile. Rhode Island leads 
not only in density of population, but in increase 
in density. It would be an interesting evening’s 
amusement for Companion readers who live in 


| the country to count the population of the square 


mile of which their house is the center. 

pon experiments of remarkable interest, in the 
exploration of the upper air, have recently 

been made by the Prince of Monaco in a trip to 

Spitzbergen. The expedition was provided with 


a large number of pilot balloons of about two feet 
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in diameter, which carry no instruments and rise 
to a prodigious height. As long as they were in 
sight, angles were taken every hatf-minute with a 
theodolite equipped with a powerful telescope. 
One balloon, that was lost to view a moment after | 
it had attained a height of eighty-two thousand 
feet, was at that time forty-nine and a half miles 
from the observers. The experiments showed 
that in the arctic regions, in the neighborhood of 
the eightieth parallel, and at a height of forty- 
five thousand feet, the wind sometimes attains a 
velocity of one hundred and thirty-two miles an 
hour. The general direction of the wind where 
these observations were made is from northeast 
to southwest. It would be interesting if similar 
observations could be made on the American side 
of the globe in the same latitude. Peary, on his 
last dash for the pole, was carried by wind and 
current to the eastward. 


SENOS 





Cay Cai) 
WOULD YOU BE YOUNGER? 
$6 hata lucky person Methuselah was! Noth- 


ing to know, and nine hundred years to 
learn it in!” 

Olive, in her junior year at college, joined in the 
laugh which arose among some passing schoolgirls, 
at the exclamation. ‘“School-books!” she said to 
herself. ‘I hated them, too, ten yearsago. Noth- 
ing to know, and nine hundred years to learn itin! 
How our ideas change! Now nine hundred years 
seems too short for all I long to know.” 

One of her friends joined her at the next street, 
with the words, “Great news, Olive! the wedding- 
ecards of Professor Black and Miss Grant.” 

“Married? They? Why,they are just ready to 
step into their graves!” The laughing remark 
floated up to the balcony where Olive’s aunt sat 
reading. 

“The aged couple are my juniors, and I lack 
several years of forty,’’ was her comment. “Ready 
to step into their graves? Who thinks life is all 
lived at thirty-five, let her live on and see. Even | 
Olive at that age will offer self-gratulation that 
the rawness of youth is past.” 

Aunt Frances went toa reception that afternoon, 
and commented to a friend upon the youthful 
appearance of a lady opposite. “She is past fifty, 
but her complexion and figure and vivacity are 
those of twenty.” 

“Why not?” returned the lady at the coffee-urn. 
“Women of fifty have stopped wearing caps and 
shawls, and now devote themselves to hygiene 
and sports, self-improvement and philanthropy. 
We can play golf as well as our daughters; we | 
sleep with open windows, and take our daily cold 
baths; we cultivate good clothes. Fifty? Merely 
a good starting-point! My voice is not so true as 
it once was, so I am beginning violin lessons as 
compensation. Mrs. Gray there is my model. | 
She will never see seventy again.” 

Mrs. Gray, hearing her name, turned and ap- 
proached the animated group at the table. | 

“What is the fun, please? I have outgrown not | 
only the solemnity of youth but the gravity of 
middle age, and now I seek for every inch of sun- 
light, the society of all cheerful souls. ‘Pier No. 
70’ is a comfortable harbor. Most of the storms 
of life are past.” 

The speaker was interrupted by the entrance 
into the room of a beautiful old lady whom all 
sprang to meet with cries of pleasure. 

“See how it pays to be an old, old, old lady!” 
exclaimed the newcomer, with the laugh of a girl. 
“Are not you children envious of such a wel- | 
come? Let me right into your talk. My children 
and grandchildren arrange so that I get two or | 
three letters a day from them, priming me on the 
latest polities, the latest discoveries, the last 
good story, the newest thing in slang and styles. 
They will not give my ancient mind a fair chance 
to run to its natural seed!” | 

The admiring, adoring women pressed about the | 
old lady like bees about a honey-pot. Aunt 
Frances murmured to the bride of thirty-five: 

“Olive thinks that you and I are ready for our 
graves. This charmer of eighty-seven does not | 
even suspect her age. Age? The very word 
belies her habit of perpetual youth.” 








® © 
MISS CLARINDA’S THIEF. 


‘<7 must certainly resort to barbed wire,” asserted | 

Miss Clarinda, contemplating her azaleas. 
“They may be stolen any day, just as the tulips ; 
were. Nelly, I wish you’d telephone the carpenter 
to send up a man.”’ 

“You’d repent before he got here, and decide 
it’s cruel—you always do,” answered her niece. 
“Besides, aunty, the thief is caught. He’s already 
in confinement.” 

Miss Clarinda looked satisfied — severe —then 
dubious. 

“But I never even complained to the police,” 
said she. “I don’t understand it. Dear me, I hope | 
the poor man hasn’t a family!” 

“He hasn’t, and he isn’t in prison,” Nelly assured 
her. ‘“He’s at the hospital with a broken leg, and 
he’s only eleven. You know I carried over some 
daffodils this morning,—your silver phoenix ones,— | 
and as I entered the ward a boy sang out, ‘I know 
where them come from! Them’s from Miss 
Hallett’s!" 

‘Are you a friend of hers?’ said I. 

“*Guess she wouldn't say so,’ said he, cheer- 
fully, ‘but I know her garden. And you can’t scold 
a feller with a broken leg, now can you?’ 

“T couldn’t. Before | knew it I'd laughed and 
given him some of the daffies, and he was asking 
what they were—he doesn’t know even the com- 
monest flowers, though he’s wild about them— 
and we were good friends. , 

“He lives in that horrid, barren region by the 
tracks, it seems, and after he’d discovered your 
garden, he couldn’t keep out of it; it was like 
fairy-land. And the way he regards you is too 
funny; it’s as if you were at once the dragon of 
the place and the fairy that made the enchant- 
ment. He has an immense admiration for you as 
a gardening magician, but he revels in defying you 
as the dragon sentinel! I can’t believe he’s really 
bad, Aunt Clarinda; it’s only —” 

“Of course he isn’t,’ declared Miss Clarinda, 
briskly, ‘a boy who loves a garden like that! I'll, 


|double the amount which they ¢ 


| of Siam, will now speak.” 


| they attend any ceremonial, and are sent 











take him up some azaleas to-morrow myself. 
And, Nelly, don’t you suppose when he’s well I 
could hire him for some of the light jobs? If he 


| could once help grow things, you know, I’m sure 


he wouldn’t want to steal them —” 

“Just the thing! Aunt Clarinda, you are a 
dear!” cried Nelly. She added, demurely, “Shall 
I telephone about that barbed wire?” 

“Never!” said Miss Clarinda. 
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HONORED IN THE NAME. 


n the lower Mississippi a name which catches 

the eye frequently, painted in big letters on 
the sides of steamboats, on the signs of ship- 
brokers or cotton-factors, and in many other places 
is “Rees.” It isa name about which cling many 
of the best traditions of the river. In the years 
before the Civil War, Capt. James Rees was one 
of the best known and most prosperous of the 
river steamboat men. 





His big boat-yard at Pittsburg was known from 
source to sea along the Western waters. During 
his long life he built more than four hundrec 
stern- and side-wheel vessels to run on them, and | 
going outside of America, built the first steamboats | 
for the Volga, fleets for the Danube, and craft for | 
other rivers of Europe and Asia. | 

But the deed for which he is best remembered 
and which made his name most popular occurred | 
at the close of the Civil War. Hundreds of steam- 
boats tvere destroyed in that struggle, and as the | 
life of a river boat was then usually only five | 
years, there were few which came through it fit 
or use. Captains and owners alike were penni- 
less, and the river trade was stagnant. 

At this crisis Captain Rees wrote to all his old 
associates on the river, found which of them were 
unable to obtain a new start_in business, and for | 
each of them built in his ship-yard a stern-wheel 
or side-wheel steamboat suited to the Red River 
trade—then the richest trade on the river. 

He delivered these boats to the owners, with 
fuel and provisions aboard, says the Louisville 


| Courier-Journal, and ready to start at once for 


freight. The cost averaged about seventy-five 


| thousand dollars each. 


The matter of repayment was left entirely to 
the men to whom the boats were given. Indefinite 


| credit was extended to them; but it is a matter of | 


tradition that —_— boat was soon paid for out of 
the profitable trade into which it entered. And | 
to-day, as one sees the Rees Pritchard nosing its 
rey etween the overhanging trees of Tchula 
Lake, or the fees Lee rounding to at the Cairo 
levee, it is a token that the men of the Mississippi 
still bear in memory the doer of the generous deed. 


THE DIPLOMACY OF DIAZ. 


hirty years ago, when Porfirio Diaz became 
president, Mexico was full of robbers and cut- 
throats. The mountains swarmed with outlaws 
in league with confederates in the cities who kept 
them informed as to the movements of travellers. 


Diaz knew that the resources of Mexico could 
not be developed until brigandage was stamped 
out, so orders were given to execute all brigands. 
This policy overawed to a great extent the lawless 
nopulation, but the mountains were still fastnesses 

or thieving bands. 

Then a bright idea came to Diaz. Many, per- 
haps most, of the men had lost all they possessed 
during the fierce wars of the country. They had 
become outlaws largely through the force of un- 





toward circumstances. Might it not, Diaz queried, 
be a wise thing to offer these Ishmaels of civi- 
lization the 5 tiger to regain their foothold 
among law-abiding citizens? 
Accordingly, when the brigands were caught | 
they were questioned : | 
“How much money do you obtain a week on the 
average in your lawless and criminal life?” 
The prisoners answered. Diaz pondered well. 
At last he announced that he would pay the bandits 
aimed as the 


average they obtained by thieving. 

He would enroll them as members of the Mex- 
ican constabulary or rvrales, and they were to 
extend this offer to all the members of the bands 
they knew; but each man must swear to serve the 
state with fidelity, and if any bandits refused to | 
accept the offer, they were to be hunted down and | 
killed wherever found. 

The idea worked admirably. Soon Mexico was 
like another land, and the rurales became the 
strongest military and police arm of the republic. 
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ONE OF THE OTHER KIND. 


M: John Barrett, the new director of the Bureau 
of the American Republics, tells a good story 
on himself. Some years ago he was asked by a) 


| friend to make a speech at a big barbecue which 
| was to be held at a distant town. 


His friend was to have been the principal 
speaker, but owing to illness was unable to attend, 
so he sent Mr. Barrett instead. He telegraphed 
the chairman of the barbecue that “John Barrett, 
ex-minister to Siam, would deliver the address of 
the day.” 

The chairman, being acquainted with ministers 
of only one kind, was somewhat astonished that 
Mr. Barrett should be sent. When the time came 
for the speech, he went to the front of the plat- 
form to introduce the speaker. After consulting 
oo again to be sure of the name, he | 
Sald: | 

“It gives me great pleasure to introduce the 
—— speaker of the day. he Reverend John 

3arrett, ex-missionary to the benighted heathen 
| 
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AN IMPORTANT PRIVILEGE. 


Gus Ronald Lane, who has recently been 
appointed by the King a page of honor, is 
still some weeks off his thirteenth birthday, and 
is very much the boy. 


His new office, which is ornamental and not too 
onerous, is a much coveted appointment. The 
pages are always sent for in a royal ae when 

rome in 
the same manner. But this dignified mode of loco- 
motion is not, it seems, the strongest appeal to the 
new page. 

Some one recently congratulated him, according 
to St. James's Budget, on his appointment. 

“Yes, it’s a very nice thing,” he said, with a wide 
smile. “I have to be two days at court, and that 


7 ’ 


means cutting school for those days. 
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A FRIEND’S DIAGNOSIS. 


A man of somewhat caustic wit who had been 
dining sumptuously at the table of a nouveau 
riche declared to a friend on his homeward way 
that he felt a new and strange sensation about his 
heart. 

“If it isn’t indigestion,” ventured the friend, “I 
think it must be gratitude.” 


| 





Superior to Lemonade is 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water, with | 


sugar, makes a delicious summer drink. [Adr. 








“Smith's Baby's Shop,” Fpripsiele. 


Send for Mail-Order Catalogue, DAINTY THINGS FOR BABIES. 


: 
Good Wages Paid to Tel- 
dems 
egraph Operators. 2m"! 
supply. Railroads send to us for oper- 
ators, and furnish passes. We teach teleg- 
raphy. Tuition and expenses low. Many 
students earn their board, Write 
to-day for our 40-page booklet. It 
is Free. Railroad wire in school. 


Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Estab. 35 years. Janesville, Wis. 



















For Home-Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


ca e . 
King Philip 
Mills, 
A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth. 
No. 2611 Nainsook. 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth. 
Comfort Cloth. 
King Philip Cambric. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics. 












































Satisfaction 


The entire satisfaction of the 
millions who are carrying ELGIN 
WATCHES has given the ELGIN 
that proud distinction—‘‘ Standard of 


the World.” It makes no difference 
what grade ELGIN you buy, you 
have a watch that, dollar for dollar, 
has no equal. 


The G. M. WHEELER Grade 
ELGIN—a popular priced, seventeen 
jeweled, finely adjusted, accurate 
timekeeper—is “The Watch That’s 
Made for the Majority,” and can be 
had in stylish thin models and sizes 
so suitable for men’s and boys’ use. 

ELGIN WATCHES of equal 

rade, for ladies, at moderate prices. 
ek your jeweler. 


ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Eigin, Ill. 

















A perfect reflecting 
camera for 
only 


Ten 
Dollars 


One turn of the key sets the mirror. 

One glance through the hood determines 
the image. 

One reverse turn of the key makes the 
exposure. 

No dependence on small view finder. No 
estimation of distance necessary. No chance 
of the subject being recorded excepting just 
as seen through the hood. 

Loads in daylight with 3'¢ x 4'4 Premo 
Film Pack. 

Makes Time or Instantaneous exposures. 

As light and compact as an ordinary box 
camera. 





Write to-day for catalogue of this epoch-making camera 


Rochester Optical Company 
28 South Street Rochester, N. Y. 

















Style 225. Price $1.00 
Extra Long Waist, High Bust. For 
slender forms. Fine quality coutil. 

Sizes 19 to 28. 


YIELDING RESTRAINT 


Suppose your clothing weighed 
eighty pounds—how long could 
you stand up under your daily 
duties? Yet the pressure of an 
ordinary steel-banded corset is from 
sixty-five to eighty pounds. The 
difference between pressure and 
support can be felt the moment you 
put on a 


Ferrissense Waist 


It is a gentle, yie/ding restraint that 
holds the figure firmly into the 
ideal curves of beauty. 

Inferior Imitations are sometimes 
sold as Ferris Waists. Protect yourself 
by looking for the name Ferris on the 
front of each waist. For sale at the leading 
dealers. 

Send for the Ferris Book Free. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 








ILVER™ 
is out of the fog of uncertainty which 
surrounds the purchase o: ordinary 


plated ware, because it is made in 


ONLY ONE GRADE—THE BEST 


Its quality is ag fixed as Sterling. 
In buying it, every dollar spent be- 
comes a sure investment. 


Made only in a plate heavier than 
triple, Community Silver is sold at 
about the price of ordinary plate. 


CASK YOUR DEALER 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Led. 


ONEIDA. N.Y 
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e stand beside the road and wait, 
Expectant for a sign, 
Till round the distant bend they come, 
A proud though faltering line. 


We linger in the wayside grass, 
Drenched with the early dew, 

To watch the closing of the march. 
The start we never knew. 


And so, mid bent and halting forms, 
Midst battle-flags of yore, 
We catch no vision of the lads 
Who went—and came no more. 
These that we see are aged men, 
Not strong and debonair, 
As when they pressed to bloody fields 
And left their boyhood there. 


We young review with careless eyes 
A great and moving sight; 

Within our souls their bugle wakes 
An echo all too light. 


Ah, we should come with prayerful mien, 
With hushed and reverent feet! 

They strewed the blossoms of their youth 
To make our Maytime sweet. 


* ¢ 


THE REAL QUESTION. 


he increase in suicide is 
= one of the alarming facts 

of the time. Reaction 
from the intense life which 
men are living, the disap- 
pointment which often fol- 
lows the mad rush for wealth, 
and the lessening, in many 
lives, of the restraints of 
religious faith, are given as some of the more 
prominent causes. 

To meet men who are discouraged, and com- 
fort them, the Salvation Army has established 
bureaus in several cities, which report a measure 
of success, Such success as they have had 
teaches this lesson: that many men and women 





to whom, in hours of depression, life seems not | 


worth living, are not in conditions of permanent 
hopelessness, but may be saved to happier lives 
than, in their discouragement, seems possible. 

A young man who had known a bitter disap- 
pointment, and to whom the heavens seemed 
black and the earth barren, went, in his despair, 
to a friend. The friend was sure that, deep 
and real as was the sorrow, there was much 
left in life for the young man; and he talked 
with him so kindly, so hopefully, so sternly, 
that the young man rose in shame and gratitude, 
and took up his work again. 

***To be or not to be, that is the question,’ ’’ 
moodily quoted the young man. 

‘No, that is not the question at all,”’ was 
the stern reply. 

‘*What do you mean ?’’ 

‘Precisely this: that the question whether 
we are to be or not is a question we were not 


asked at the beginning, and have no right to | 


raise. We cannot discuss it with knowledge 
either of the joys that remain or the duties that 
are impending, nor yet the future shame that 
awaits us in some after life for the cowardly 
shirking of the burdens of this one. 

‘**To be or not to be’ is the question of the 
stage, propounded by a half-crazed character in 
a plot, the meaning of which is still a question 
debated by critics. The question for the real 
man, on the stage of life is, ‘Being, how shall 
I make the most of life?’ For we are, whether 
we like it or not; and we have no right but to 
be, and to be the most and best we can.’’ 

“*T hadn’t thought of it in just that way,’’ 
replied the young man. ‘ 

‘*Life is a discipline,’’ his friend went on. 
“Tt is not given us for our own pleasure alone, 
nor can any man live it or end it and affect 
himself alone. Life is the gift of God; and no 
man liveth unto himself, and no man dieth 
unto himself. 

‘*Life is before you, long years of it, I hope. 
Duties are before you, which God has kept in 
waiting long for the time when men could live 
as strong and capable lives as men may live 
to-day. Earth is before you, with needs and 
hopes and sorrows, sorrows deeper than your 
own, and needing your strength and comfort. 

‘*Whether you shall be or not is God’s ques- 
tion, and for the present you know His answer. 
Your question is what you shall be, and how.’’ 


* © 


OUT OF GREAT TRIBULATION. 


look on with patience at inevitable 

suffering often requires more courage than 

to endure it. But when the spirit rises 

to the height where it can see even the pain- 

racked life it loves as part of a divine plan,— 

mysterious but gracious, —there is no finer 
heroism in the world. 

A working man found that his eyesight was 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 











failing, and presently he became totally blind. 
He was in middle life, and physically in full 
vigor. He had a small income, and he and his 
wife left the city of their birth, took a tiny 
cottage in a village, and began adjusting their 
lives to the new conditions. 

In a year another blow fell. Complete deaf- 
ness came upon him. So, cut off from sight 
and sound, he took up the strange, solitary life 
which the blind and deaf must lead. 

He speedily developed a splendid temper— 
more active than resignation and more peaceful 
than hope. His countenance was not gloomy, 
but radiant. ‘‘You will perhaps think that I 
get tired of doing nothing,’’ he wrote, ‘‘but the 
time is too short for all I want to do.’’ 

He began to learn the world anew by the 
senses of smell and touch. Out of this new 
knowledge, and the meditation which his condi- 
tion forced upon him, he built up a wonderful 
belief in the goodness and the wisdom of God. 

Beside him in all the months of fierce trial 
stood his wife. Every pang he felt was a 
sword-thrust in her loving heart. Every per- 
plexity for him was doubly dark for her. _ Even 
the ordinary domestic life had its duties trebled 
for her; for she must do his tasks and her own, 
and must find time and strength to serve his 
needs, to guide his darkened steps, and to speak 
to his spirit, in spite of the sealed ears. 

But out of the fiery trial she came like one 
transfigured. She learned to see his pain through 
his own patience. She moved as one who bears 
aloft a torch. She spoke as if she sang. The 
woman who had been always a devoted and 
cheerful wife became a heroine and saint. 

As one saw her, one realized for the first time 
the full meaning of the words, ‘‘These are they 
which came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb.’’ 


*® 


THE MODERN INDIAN WARRIOR. 


ndian warfare has produced many weird and 
| unexpected situations, and the mind of the 
romancer has created more; but the strangest 
of them all will hardly surpass in novelty an expe- 
rience which befell a citizen of Wyoming in the 
last Ute uprising. The Indians were sweeping 
across northern Wyoming, near the Montana line, 
and were being gradually surrounded by troops 
poured in from several quarters. The whites 
were armed for their own defense, and on several 
occasions conflicts had been narrowly averted. 


One morning Mr. James J. Callahan of Arvada 
went out at daybreak with two “cow-punchers” 
to cross the range in order to look at some stock. 
Suddenly out of the gen there rose up 
round them a dozen Indians, who had them cov- 
ered before any of them could draw a weapon. 

With their hands in the air, the three white men 
faced a serious situation. “Things looked might 
blue,” said Mr. Callahan afterward. “We h 
made up our minds that we were likely to part 
with our back hair.’’ 

As they sat thus the leader of the Utes ap- 
proached, and when he drew near gave a war- 
whoop which to Mr. Callahan’s ears had a certain 
familiar and civilized twang to it. It verged ona 
college yell. 

“Yah, there, Jimmy Callahan!” cried the war- 
rior. “What are you doing out here? I’m Billy 
Birdseye, ’95!’’ 

“Billy Birdseye” it was, sure enough, although 
hardly recognizable by his old Dartmouth com- 
rade. Son of Chief Kannapap, leader of the Ute 
ae Billy was actively directing the opera- 
tion of this party of his father’s scouts, and 
keeping well in practice to take his father’s place 
in case of need. He came running forward to 
shake hands with Mr. Callahan, while his followers 
lowered their guns and exchanged wondering 
remarks in their own tongue. 

But the strangest part of the adventure was 
stilltocome. From a pocket Billy Birdseye fished 
out two slips of paste rd. They were tickets 
to the Princeton-Dartmouth football game, to be 
played in New York a week later. 

“Here, Jimmy, take these,” he said. “I was 
going East to see the game myself, but this busi- 
ness has come up to prevent. You may as well 
go along and see the fun and meet the boys again.” 

The tickets called for two choice seats in the 
front row, center of the field, and Mr. Callahan, 
whose hair had by this time settled firmly into 
place, went East the next day to use them. 

ueer pictures must have been conjured up 
in his mind as the “rooters” for Princeton and for 
Derunouth shattered the air with their college 
yells. 
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HE FELT COMPLIMENTED. 


man from Philadelphia, says a writer in the 
A Public Ledger of that city, was visiting in 
a town of very few inhabitants. One day, 
when he was about to make a purchase, he dis- 
covered that he had exhausted his small change. 
The shopkeeper could not break the ten-dollar 
bill offered him, and the man went out in the main 
street to see how he might solve the difficulty. 
He asked several persons, but no one had the 
requisite amount for the bill. At last an old, 
white-haired, seedy negro came along. In sheer 
desperation the man said: 


ee can you change a ten-dollar bill for 


“Uncle” looked dazed forthe moment. Then his 
shambling figure straightened. With a doffing of 
the hat and a bow worthy of Chesterfield, he re- 
plied, with dignity: 

“No, marse, I can’t change no ten-dollar bill, 
but I done ’preciates the compliment jes’ the 
same, sah.” 


*® © 


KING EDWARD’S THOUGHTFULNESS. 


he tact of King Edward VII has endeared 

him to the hearts of people outside of Eng- 

land as well as to his own subjects. One of 

the attendants at a foreign court describes a 

recent visit of the British monarch and the im- 

pression he made. The account is published in 

the Boston Transcript. The teller of the story is 

an old lady who has lived at the court since her 
youth, 

The king came. He smiled, he beamed, he was 


like the sun. He made us all feel that we were 
beautiful and wonderful, and yet there was no 








flattery. We all fell in love with him from the | 
moment he kissed our queen’s hand. | 

He not oy said nice things, but he did nice | 
things. He thought of everybody, and we never 
felt that his neeming speeches and attentions 
came from the idea, “It is the tactful thing to do.” 
No! It all came from his heart. 

One evening there was a great function at the 
palace. We had been standing for nearly two 
10urs, Our own queen is most kind and consid- 
erate in these matters, but the visit of the English 
king was such an honor, such a success that it 
made her quite forgetful. She forgot to sit down 
herself, or to give the order to us r ladies in 
attendance. I am getting old, and King Edward 
saw my distress. He was walking about, talkin 
to everybody. Suddenly he stopped in front o 
me. I made my courtesy, and heard a r 
stiff knees crack. Your king said a few nothings, 
then whispered : | 

“Duchess, you must sit down! I see you are | 
worn out by standing so long. Sit down if only 
for a few moments. I will stand in front of you | 
so no one shall see.” | 

The dear, kind man was as good as his word. 
By and by he went up to our queen. What he | 
said I don’t know, but she sat down, and gave the 
signal with her fan, which means that we ladies | 
ean also sit. | 

Many royal 





rsonages would have watched us | 
standing until five o’clock in the morning and | 
never have given a thought to our poor aching | 
feet. I say that a man, whether he is a king ora 
peasant, who thinks of the little things can take 
eare of the big things, too. 
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n the Common stand the cannon, 
Sullen, black and grim, 
With their shiny muzzles frowning 
Over flower-beds trim. 


In the dashing, splashing fountain 
Robins bathe and play; 

Green the grass grows round about them, 
Moistened with the spray. 


Cool and silent rest the cannon, 
Gone their guards of old, 

Glossy vines enfold each carriage 
With caressing hold. 


O’er the lawn run laughing children, 
Eager for a ride; 

Scrambling, climbing up the cannon, 
Perching there astride. 


Mounted on their stalwart horses, 
Merrily they play; 

Peaceful years lie fair between them 
And the battle day. 


* & 


A MAN OF MANY MOODS. 


get a subscription from Stephen Girard, 
founder of Girard College in Philadelphia, 
was not any easy matter. It required tact 
and the right introduction, and many failed while 
few succeeded. It is told, by the author of “The 
French Blood in America,” that Samuel Coates, a 
genial Quaker, was one of the few men who knew 
how to approach the eccentric millionaire. 


He was a manager of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
and called on Girard for the purpose of raising 
money for the support of that institution. 

“Well, how much do you want, Coates?” asked 
Girard, in his usual brusque tones. 

“Just what thee pleases to give, Stephen,” re- 

lied the Quaker. Girard wrote out a check for 

wo thousand dollars, and handing it to Mr. Coates, 
was surprised to see that pocket it with- 
out looking at the amount. 

“What! You don’t look to see how much I give 
you?” cried Girard, incredulously. 

ey ys must not be choosers, Stephen,” re- 
plied the Quaker. 

“Give me back my check and I will change it,” 
said Girard, after a moment’s pause. 

“A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, 
thee knows, Stephen,” mildly replied the Quaker. 
Without another word Girard sat down and wrote 
him out a second check for five thousand dollars. 

His farm on the outskirts of Philadelphia was 
one of the best in the coer, and while living in 
town he often drove out before breakfast to see 
that all was going well. He was very exacting 
with his hired hands, and never trusted the man- 
agement of his farm to any one else, but ran it 
himself, as he did all his affairs. Arriving one 
morning a little earlier than usual, he was greatly 
mast at not finding his man at work on a-fence 
that he was building. The man’s wife, noticing 
Girard approaching the house, hurriedly awoke 
her husband and sent him to his duties by way of 
the back door. After visiting the house Girard 
returned to the fence, and_ see ng the man at his 
post, reprimanded him for being late. 

“T’d been here, sir, but went back for a spade,” 
said the workman. 

“No, you hadn’t. I went and put my hand in 

our bed and found it warm,” replied Girard, and 
1e discharged the man on the spot. 


* ¢ 


A MENU FOR MARIE. 


ince the introduction of the study of physiology 

and cooking in the public schools many a 

housekeeper has found the problem of feed- 
ing her family much more complicated than was 
formerly the case. Miss Gaythorne, wise ‘from 
long years of experience, could see at a glance 
that the visitor, whom she recognized as the 
mother of a bright French-Canadian pupil, was 
angry all the way through. Red blazed in the 
maternal cheek, fire flashed from the parental eye, 
and the prudent teacher deemed it wise to lead 
the woman to an anteroom before asking the 
nature of her errand. 


“Now, Mrs. Duprez,” said she, pleasantly, “what 
ean I do for you?” 

“Mam’selle,” cried the visitor, fiercely, “already 
you ’ave do too moch! W’at for you ees t’?ink me 
ees send ma leetle Marie hon top hof dese school? 
For learn how me, her mudder, shall go to cook? 
For learn w’at she shall eat? But no, mam’selle. 
All she ees learn ees w’at she shall not to eat. 
foyes ! For dose pauvre Marie zaire ees nossing 
eft. ° 

“But, Mrs. Duprez —” 

“ Attendez! Me, I ’ave more to tol’ you. Eef 
she ees drink som’ water, she ees go for got 
microbe hon heemself. Eef she ees eat too moch 
of salt, she ees gone crazy hon her head biffore 
dose body of her ees hall wore out. Eef dose 
oatmeal of Marie ees not be boil for seex hour, he 
ees gone for mak glue hon top som’body’s stomach. 

“Dose bread, dose bean, dose potate, dose pea 





soup—he ees hall mak too moch of starch hon 
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hisself. Dose can meat, dose sausauge, dose bif- 
steak, dose onion—Bah! Hall, hall ees mos’ bad 
hon dose inside of dose so-moch-educate Marie! 

* Attendez, mam/’selle! Of your wiseness you 
ave tol’ heem hall w’at he mus’ not to eat. ow. 
of your kindness, me, I be ver’ moch oblige eet 

ou ees tol’ me jus’ one small food w’at dose 
Marie can to devour?” 


* & 


A SUSPICION CONFIRMED. 


ortsmouth, New Hampshire, is a town rich 
p in quaint memories. An additional charm 

has been woven about the dreamy old place 
by the magic pen of the late Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, who was born there, and has written of it 
in his “Old Town by the Sea.” In those days 
one of the charms of the town was the large num- 
ber of persons living there who had individualities 
marked enough to make them known as “charac- 
ters’; and Mr. Aldrich, in his whimsical way, 


| says that a serious accident which marked the 


running of the first railway-train was the killing of 
“Local Character.” 


Few men _who were bore in Portsmouth but 
remember Wilbird Penhallow and his sky-blue 
wheelbarrow. With his vacant, white face lifted 
to the clouds, seemingly oblivious of everything, 
yet going with a sort of heaven-given instinct 
straight to his destination, he trundled that rat- 
tling wheelbarrow for many a year over Ports- 
mouth cobblestones. 

So unconscious was he of environment that 
sometimes a small boy would pop into the empty 
wheelbarrow and secure a ride without Wilbirc 
arriving at any clear knowledge of the fact. : 

His employment in life was to deliver groceries 
and other merchandise to purchasers. This he 
did in a dreamy, impersonal sort of away. | 

One day he appeared at a kitchen door with a 
two-gallon molasses jug, the top part of which was 
lacking; it was no longer a ju but a tureen. 

“Goodness cious, Wilbird! You have broken 
the jug” exclaimed the mistress of the house. 

His features lighted up and he seemed immensely 
relieved as he replied : 

“There, I thought I heard something crack!” 


* © 


LOCKED OUT. 


he feminine mind is never entirely burglar- 
proof. One night, contrary to her usual 
custom, Mrs. Brooks, who had just read a 
hair-raising tale of daring burglary, locked and 
bolted her front door on her way up-stairs to bed, 
and looked to the fastenings of the parlor and 
sitting-room windows. Dawn was streaking the 
east when she suddenly awoke with a start, to 
remember that her son Victor had mentioned his 
intention of staying out late that night to rehearse 
for a coming concert. 


“Dear, dear!” mourned Mrs. Brooks, tossing 
uneasily. ‘I must have locked that poor boy out, 
and I don’t think he had money enough to go toa 
hotel. How could I have been so thoughtless!” 

The remorseful mother, unable to go to sleep, 
worried for the next three hours over her locked- 
out son. 

Victor, however, appeared at breakfast-time, 
lee wy | little the worse for any discomfort he 
might have suffered. 

“Do aopve me!” apologized his mother. “I 
forgot all about that rehearsal and locked you out.” 

“Locked me out?” said Victor, surprised. “Why, 
I didn’t know it. The front door was locked, but 
the shed door being wide open, I helped myself to 
half a pie out of the ice-box. Then I found that 
the pantry window was also open, so I climbed in 
after crackers, and made lemonade on the kitchen 
table. After that I slipped into the sitting-room, 
took a rug from the closet and a pillow from the 
window-seat, and slept on the parlor couch. 

“The only reason I didn’t go up to bed was 
because I didn’t want to waken you. You see, 
when I found that door locked, I said, ‘There! 
Mother’s been reading another burglar story.’ ” 


*® © 


ACROSS THE COUNTER. 


t is the paraphernalia of life which changes; 
| human nature remains much the same. Old 

stores of earlier days, with their assorted 
goods and local gossip, have yielded their place in 
the busy towns, or have been pushed far into the 
rural districts. There were no commercial trav- 
ellers in the old times, nor “bargain sales’’; but 
the woman shopper, with her inconsequent ways, 
was just the same as she is to-day, and the smart 
salesman existed, too. In proof of this, Mr. F. A. 
Currier gives two stories of old shops of Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, in an article on the bygone 
shopping district of that town. 


A lady entered one of the stores where hats and 
caps were kept, and turned over the whole of the 
stock. Nothing seemed to suit her taste. 

“Have you none of a subdued mouse color?” 
she asked, at last. 

For a moment the salesman was staggered, but 
he recovered his breath. 

“No, madam,” he replied, “but we have some in 
enraged rat color.” 

Another woman, in search of a certain kind of 
basket, made the salesman reach down every 
article of that nature on the shelves save two. 
Then she said, as she turned away: 

“T only came to look for one of my friends.” 

“Madam,” responded the weary salesman, “if 
you have the slightest idea that your friend is in 
either of the other two baskets, I shall be pleased 
to take them down.” : 


® © 


IT WAS HIS DOG. 


n automobile dashed along the country road. 
Turning a curve, it came suddenly upon a 
man with a gun on his shoulder and a weak, 

sick-looking old dog beside him. The dog was 
directly in the path of the motor-car. The chauf- 
feur sounded his horn, but the dog did not move— 
until he was struck. After that he did not move. 

The automobile stopped and one of the men got 
out and came forward. He had once paid a farmer 
ten dollars for killing a calf that belonged to an- 
other farmer. This time he was wary. 

a that your dog?” 

“ es. ” 


“You own him?” 

“Ves.” be 
“Looks as if we’d killed him.” 

“Certainly looks so.” 

“Very valuable dog?” 

“Well, not so very.” 

7“ dollars satisfy you?” 

ita res. 


“Well, then, here you are.” He handed a five- 
dollar bill to the man with the gun, and added, 
Sa. “I’m sorry to have broken up your 

unt. 


“T wasn’t going hunting,” replied the other, as 
e —— he bill. : 
“Not going hunting? Then what were you doing 


with the dog and the gun?” 
“Going down to the woods to shoot the dog.” 
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TREASURE. 


By ANNA M. PRatTr. 


‘i a cozy home in a woodland dell 


There’s a wonderful chest that is guarded 


well. 
I've heard that the tiniest key unlocks 
This beautiful little treasure-box. 
It holds (and ’twill not be a secret long) 
A pair of wings and a morning song, 
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WISHING. 
By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK. 
I ast night I bowed to the moon nine times, 
“ And I wished on it nine times, too, 
For I want a boat 
And a cart and a goat, 
And a sailor-boy’s suit that is blue. 


I want some books and a bicycle, 

And an automobile—wouldn’t you? 
And I'd like a ring, 
But of everything 

I wish most they all would come true! 


— EO 
THEIR PLAN. 


By Emma C. Down. 
A bobolink trilled a roundelay. 
“Halloo!” cried an owl. “That's fine! 
I'd like to learn your song —if I may; 
It is worth a dozen of mine! 


“Folks say that my singing makes them blue; 
But I practise the livelong night, 

And I can’t get a note beyond tu-whoo, 
Though I try with all my might.” 


“Ha! ha!” laughed the bobolink. “ Bob-o- 
bo-lee! 
Men call me a frivolous bird; 
But you are pictured from sea to sea 
As wondrously wise, I’ve heard.” 


Then the bobolink laughed and laughed 
again, 
Till his feathers shook with mirth. 
“Such curious, comical creatures are men! 
They’re the funniest things on earth! 


“Thad thought of applying, my friend, to you 
For some of your wisdom notes; 

But I’m sure I never could learn tu-whoo, 
We have such dissimilar throats! 


“Now I've hit on a plan that is jolly and 
strong — 
Let’s go into partnership — see? 
You do your best on your own old song, 
And I'll stick to my bob-o-bo-lee. 


“PH lighten your wisdom, you'll temper my 
mirth — 
Bob-o-bo-lee-bob-o-loo ! 
And together we'll travel all over the earth!” 
“ Agreed!” said the owl. “Tu-whoo!” 


THEIR DECORATION DAY. 


By ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH. 


he greatest event that had ever hap- 

T pened to Dick and Dotty was going | 

to Maine to visit Grandpa Martin. 

Dick was seven, and Dotty was six, and they 

had never been to their grandfather’s before, 
because they had always lived in California. 

After they had been there about a month it 
came time for Decoration day. When Dick 
learned that big Brother Walter was going in 
the procession, and that his mother thought he 
was too little to go, he felt very badly indeed. 

Dotty tried to comfort him. ‘‘We’ll keep | 
Decoration day, anyhow,”’ she said. } 

‘What’ ll we decorate, I’d like to know?” | 
asked Dick, crossly. ‘‘Got to have something 
to decorate. ’’ 

“‘T know of.a grave you can decorate,” said 
|grandma, stepping into the room. ‘‘A real 
| hero’s grave.’’ 
| Dick looked up, ashamed to be caught so cross. 

Dotty cried, ‘‘O goody !’’ 

‘*My hero was a dog, and his name was 
Hero, too, and he was worthy of his name. 

‘*When your grandpa was a little boy his 
father had a home right here where this house 
stands. Your grandpa was the baby when 
| Hero was brought home, a frisky, clumsy New- 
foundland puppy. The baby was Hero’s little 
| playfellow, and was never afraid, even when 
the puppy rolled him over and-pretended to bite 
him just in fun. So they grew and grew, and 
at last the puppy became a dog, and the baby 
could walk and run. 

‘**One day the little boy ran away. He was | 

too little to know it was wrong. When they | 
| knew he was lost, my, what a stir there was! | 
| After they had hunted the house and yard over, 
they thought of Hero, and called him, and gave 
| him a little shoe to smell of, saying, ‘Go find | 
baby!’ Then Hero ran off. 
‘*The railroad whistle was heard, and they all 








shuddered, for a railroad wasn’t as common then 
as now. But still nobody thought the baby 
could have gone as far as that. 

**He had, though. A woman who lived near 
the railroad happened to look out when she 
heard the whistle and saw the little child stumble 
and fall on the track. Oh, she was frightened, 
but by the time she got to her front door she 
saw Hero racing down the hill toward the baby. 
The woman ran, too, though she knew she 
could not possibly get there in time. 

‘‘Hero did. He just seized the baby’s clothes 
and pulled it off the track. 

“‘Now the result of all this was that little 
boy grew up, and when he was big there was 
a war, and he went and became a brave soldier. 
So Hero, the day he saved the baby, saved not 
only a grandfather for you, my dears, but a 
noble soldier for his country. While Hero was 
not a soldier, he really helped make one, you 
see, and I do not know but what he served his 
country well enough to have a Decoration day 
all his own. What do you think?’’ 

On May 30th a queer procession was seen on 
the farm. Dick walked ahead with the flag, 
and the little friends followed along after. One 
drew a little wagon full of flowers; the girls 
carried bouquets; each wore a pretty silk flag, 
and grandpa came on behind. 

The spot where Hero had been buried was | 
a beautiful one. A tall old hickory and some | 
clumps of young silver birches guarded the green 
turf and little gray stone with ‘‘Hero’’ marked 
in rude black letters, made by grandpa years 
before. They heaped the place with flowers, 
and grandpa came and told them of Hero’s 
funniest tricks, to make them feel more merry. 
Then they all went home, and Dick was per- 
fectly contented, even when he saw grandpa 
riding away in a carriage, and Brother Walter 
marching along proudly in the procession. 
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HER JO 


URNEY. 


By CHRISTINE GLEASON. 


ennie was visiting Aunt Dora. She had 

promised her mother that she would be 

brave and not be homesick. She had really 
meant to keep that promise, but how could she 
know how very lonesome it was going to be in 
the strange town with no little girls to play 
with? 

But if she could not be brave she could a 

| polite, she told herself. She listened patiently 
while Aunt Dora read from ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
| land,’”” and when she paused, her niece said, | 
| with a little sigh, ‘‘I wish I could go on a} 
| journey and have some adventures. ’’ 
Aunt Dora laughed. ‘‘I am afraid you are 
too small a girl to go on a very long journey,’’ 
| she said, ‘‘but perhaps you are old enough to 
/go on a short one. You shall take my red 
| velvet purse and this bright nickel and go to 
' the baker’s and buy some tarts.’ 

How Jennie’s eyes danced as she put on her 

hat! If there was anything she was fond of it 

| was tarts—and to be allowed to carry Aunt 
| Dora’s purse and go alone! Nothing could be 
nicer, she was sure. 

Her journey to the bakeshop was uneventful, | 
but she had forgotten all about being homesick, | 
and she felt delightfully grown up as she paid | 
for the three delicious, flaky tarts with mounds 

| of currant jelly in the center. 
| As she started for home with her purchase 











in a bag, she saw a dog so much like Rover, 
her own big, brave dog, that she called him, 
and began to smooth his silky head. 

Now this dog’s name happened to be Rover, | 
too, and he often carried bundles for his mistress | 
in his mouth. This little girl must want him | 
to carry her bundle, he thought, so he took the | 
bag out of Jennie’s hands and started on ahead. 

Poor little Jennie! This was not a pleasant 
sort of an adventure. The dog was running so 
fast she never could catch him. What should 
she do? 

Why, he was coming back—and there was a 
little girl with him just about as old as Jennie! 

“I saw my dog take your bundle,’’ she ex- 
plained. ‘‘I am so sorry! But, you see, he 
often carries my bundles for me, and he didn’t 
know. He is really a very nice dog.’’ 

‘Oh, it’s all right!’’ Jennie said, brushing 
her tears away. ‘‘I know he must be a good 
dog, for he looks just like my Rover, and he is 
just the best dog that ever was! I’m glad he 
took my bag, for I shouldn’t have seen you if 
he hadn’t, and I wanted somebody to play with 
so much. Can’t you come to see me? I am 
visiting my Aunt Dora, and I am so lonesome !”’ 

So the two little girls and Rover went home 
together, and when Aunt Dora heard Jennie’s 
story she laughed and said, ‘‘Well, Jennie, you 





have had a real adventure, haven’t you?’ 













CHARADES. 


By ARTHUR Macy. 


Born lowly and illiterate 
Vet skilled in use of pen, 

My first become in time so great 
That they are praised of men. 

My next is excellent when right, 
But dangerous when wrong; 

The source of all our sense of sight 
And every poet’s song. 

My whole a house devoid of sun, 
With girdles round about; 


With windows none, with doors but one 


To let the tenant out. 
2. 
If you my first possess, 
This answer you will guess. 
My last, upon my soul, 
Is four-fifths of my whole. 
3. 
If matters were but wisely planned 
To suit the popular demand, 
My first we would not. 
If we were melancholy, sad, 
Dyspeptic,— anything but glad, 
My last we could not. 
To rashly undertake my whole 
With substances like wood or coal, 
Indeed, we should not. 


4. 
My last is my first, 
My first is my last. 
My whole where the worst 
Offenders are cast. 
5. 
I have a friend whose pleasant face 
I’m always glad to see; 
Yet if he keeps his proper place 
He turns his back to me. 
But certainly in any case, 
My first he’ll always be. 


He brings sweet solace for the great, 
And comfort for the poor; 

And when I am disconsolate 
His kind words reassure 

My drooping spirits, and he straight 
Effects a speedy cure. 


My next.is food for other things 
That serve as food for you. 

Devoid of hands, yet wearing rings; 
When walking, needs no shoe. 

To fishermen good luck it brings; 
The fishes like it, too. 


My whole, a mild enthusiast 
Brimful of curious lore, 

Whose quiet, gentle life is passed 
Accumulating more; 

Whose recreation to the last 
Is turning o’er and o’er. 



























Pony Rigs for 





oys and Girls 


Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. OurTony Pony vehi- 
cles,all styles, strong, roomy, safe,com- 
bine best material, original designs, 
expert workmanship, — nobby and 
durable. OUR PONY FARM isthe 

best stocked in the West. Prompt 

shipments, Illus. catalogue free. 
MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 299 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BIG MONEY TO LADIES 


and young folks in getting up club orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, aki Powders, 
Extracts and Spices. Handsome premiums if you 
prefer. For full particulars and price-lsts, address, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Y-3! Vesey Street, New York, N.Y. 








Be the star player in your nine by using 
“*3-in-One.”” Preserves end softens the 
leather so the ball sticks right in the hole. 
Don't spit on the ball, use **3-in-One;"" 
won't make ball sticky, and will make it 


curve better. “3-in-One’’ makes your 
bat hit harder, keeps it from cracking. 
Sample bottle FREE. 6. W. COLE COMPANY, 

26 Broadw: New York City. 














[BASE BALL CURVER “® * re 


the batsmengs fast as they come to bat. It is so smal) 
they cannot see it and they all wonder where those 
AWFUL Curves come from Fits right or left hand. 
Price 25 Conta SPECIAL OFFER: Send us 25c silver 
at once and we will send you free with the Curver a big 
6+-page book om BASEBALL. Contains 1907 Rules, - Also contalus rules for 
Football, Teanis and all Outdoor Sports. 3 CURVERS AND 3 BOOKS FOR S0c 

Address, CURVER CO., Box R 642, Omaha, Nebraska 


STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the scriptname of Stewart 
artshorn on label. 


Get ‘‘Improved,"’ no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 

. Instantly relieved and 
lasting comfort guaran- 
teed without the use of 
grugs, medicines, or the 
knife. Swelling removed, 

all irritation and friction stopped and the foot given 
its natural shape. Maintains the original lines of the 
shoe and wovense 8 Getermes Sapesranss. More than 
100,000 sufferers have been benefited. 

We will send this sure Bunion relief to you 
Trial Offer tor io days j if it fails. 


ys’ trial. No pa 
Send size of shoe and whether right or Te t. Address, 
FISCHER MFG. CO., 635 Scott St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Soothed by gentle anoint- 
ings with Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the Great Skin Cure, 
preceded by warm baths with 


ti 
Core 


For eczemas, rashes, itch- 
ings, irritations, inflamma- 
tions, chafings, sunburn, red, 
rough, and sore hands, for 
lameness and soreness inci- 
dental to outdoor sports, 
and for all the purposes of 
the toilet, bath, and nursery, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are priceless. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure. 








Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq. ; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix ; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 


Caleutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, 
Marnya, Ltd., Tokio; Russia, Ferrein, Moscow}; 
S. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 


aa” Post-free, Cuticura Booklet on Care of Skin. 
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66 ollar Wheat.’’—The government crop 
report for May, which indicated a short- 
age of 100,000,000 bushels in winter wheat, 
stimulated the already advancing market, and 
produced a whirl of speculation in the Chicago 
‘pit.’ For the first time in three years the 
dollar mark was reached for September delivery 
May 13th, and December wheat was quoted at 
$1.03. There was a reaction later, and prices 
receded. ® 
he ‘Drug Trust’’ enjoined.—The so- 
called ‘‘drug trust,’? which includes 92 
members, officers, directors, agents or attorneys 
for national associations of manufacturers and 
wholesale and retail dealers in drugs, has been 
perpetually enjoined from continuing its opera- 
tions by a decree of the United States Circuit 
Court for the district of Indiana, The defend- 
ants are forbidden to combine or conspire to 
restrain trade in drugs, fix prices by agreement, 
blacklist retailers who cut prices, or to refuse to 
sell to any retailer on equal terms with others, 
& 


he Colonial Conference.—The British 

colonial, which has been renamed an ‘‘im- 
perial,’’ conference closed its sessions at London 
without reaching an agreement upon the most 
important question which it took under con- 
sideration, that of preferential tariffs. The 
colonial premiers themselves were not entirely 
agreed upon a policy, and Mr. Asquith, speak- 
ing for the home government, stated that it was 
unable to accept the principle of imperial prefer- 
ence, but was ready to consider and codperate | 
with any practical proposals for developing 
interimperial trade by improved maritime com- 
munications. The conference adopted resolu- 
tions regarding trade-marks, patents, corporation 
laws, and the directing of emigration from the 
British Isles, so far as possible, to the British 
colonies. The most important action taken was 
the arrangement, already described in this 
column, for holding an imperial conference 
every four years, and maintaining a permanent 
secretariat. o 
5 i Case of Newfoundland was pre- 

sented to the conference on the closing day 
by Sir Robert Bond, the premier, who urged 
that the colony ought not to be fettered by any 
modus vivendi in carrying out its laws for the 
protection of its fisheries. He made a direct 
appeal to the Earl of Elgin, secretary of state 
for the colonies, who replied that the govern- 
ment was unable to do anything to relieve the 
situation. * 


Ax Heir to the Spanish Throne.—Queen 
Victoria of Spain gave birth, May 10th, to 
a son, who becomes heir to the throne. The 
event was hailed with popular rejoicing all over 
the kingdom. The child has received the names 
Alfonso Pio Cristino Eduardo Francisco Guil- 
lermo Carlos Enrique Eugino Fernando Antonio. 
Four of these names are the Spanish forms of 
the names of the sovereigns of Great Britain, 
Austria-Hungary, Germany and Portugal. The 
child will be known as the Prince of the 
Asturias, from the name of the principality 
which for more than 500 years has been con- 
ferred upon the heir apparent. 
® 
iots in India.—The native agitation in 
India is assuming a more threatening form. 
There has been serious rioting in eastern Bengal, 
and a band of 2,000 dacoits has looted the bazaar 
at Dewanganj, burned several neighboring vil- 
lages, and set fire to the town of Tarakanda. 
Bands of natives, armed with bludgeons, have 
made disorderly demonstrations in Lahore, and 
the authorities have drafted all available troops 
into the city, and have strengthened the fortifi- 
cations against possible attack. 


Mohammedans knocked the crown off the statue 
of Queen Victoria. The government has pro- 
hibited meetings of every kind, and has made 
arrests of educated Hindus who were leaders 
in the seditious movements. 
a 

Co Colonial Policy.—One of the 

causes which led to the dissolution of the | 
German Reichstag last December was the defeat | 
of the proposal of the government for the estab- 
lishment of a separate ministry for the colonies. 
The proposal was defeated by the combined vote 





of the Poles, Social Democrats and the Center, | & 


or Clerical, party. May 3d the Reichstag passed 
the bill by a large majority. 
elements opposed it, but were outvoted. Con- 
siderable importance attaches to this measure 
as a step toward the strengthening of the 
German colonial system. 

& 


pyrene ‘Courts Martial for the trial 
of civilians were terminated in Russia, 
under an order issued by the premier, May 1st. | 
They were instituted last September ; and news- 
paper statistics show that, up to May Ist, 1,144 
persons were executed under sentences of these 
tribunals, 79 were sent to the mines for life, 710 
were condemned to minor terms of imprison- 


There has been | iy 
rioting at Delhi, where a mob of Hindus and | { 


The same political | §% 





ment, and 79 were acquitted. 
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Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 
and 25 cents extra, postage and 
packing included. The Watch 
is not offered for sale. 


This Watch is our New Harvard. In competition for 
accuracy and durability with a number of other low-priced 
watches, covering a period of nearly eighteen months, the 
New Harvard has won upon its merits. We can unhesita- 
tingly recommend the New Harvard as a good timekeeper. 
With every Watch we include a Warranty for one year. 


Our present arrangements are such that the New Har- 
vard can be obtained only in accordance with the above Offer. 
We call attention to the Special Offer below. The New 
Harvard is a 16 size Watch, with a stem-wind and stem-set, 
cut steel pinions, quick beat and polished nickeled case. 


SPECIAL OFFER. With every New Harvard Watch 
ordered between April 25th and September 15th we will give 
a Leather Fob, with Initial attached. Be sure to refer to 
this Special Offer at the time the Watch is ordered, otherwise 
the Fob will not be included. Also state Initial desired. 


Teddy Bears 


AST season the toy trade could not secure a suffi- 
cient supply of Teddy Bears to meet the demand. 
Each new arrival from Germany was eagerly bought, 
and the season closed with 
thousands of dollars’ worth 
of unfilled orders. 











Our Teddy Bears are 
made of a fine quality cin- 
namon-colored plush, have 
jointed neck and legs, and 
are made in three sizes, 
12, 1314 and 16 inches long. 
They are handsome little 
animals, are soft to the 
touch, can be dressed in a 
variety of ways, and are 
not easily injured. 











Our Offers 


No. 2, 12-inch. Given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 25 cents extra. Price $1.25. Sent by express, charges 
in either case paid by receiver, or-by mail for 25 cents extra. 








No. 3, 13%-inch. Given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 40 cents extra. Price $1.50. Sent by express, charges 
in either case paid by receiver, or by mail for 30 cents extra. 


No. 4, 16-inch. Given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 60 cents extra. Price $1.75. Sent by express, charges 
in either case paid by receiver, or by mail for 35 cents extra. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue. BOSTON, MASS. 
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x Pneumatic Bir 


The latest great invention for the Game. 
vs — investigate this ball. 

Unlike all others, it does not go soft or 

unky, but plays fast and snappy like a new 

all for nine innings or a dozen games. 

You kuow how quickly the best old-style 
balls go soft —they don’t outlast the cover. 

This ball does, and when the cover is 
worn just put the ball in the box it came in 
and mail it to us with goc. Back will come 
your ball, good as new, with a new cover, 
postage prepaid. 


How to Select a Good Baseball 


That’s the name of a book we want to send you, 
free. It tells all about all kinds of baseballs; why 
the best old-style ball Cs! go soft and punky 
after a few innings; why the Pneumatic can’t 
lose its life --how we waterproof it just under the 
leather cover — how the leather cover is the only 
thing about the Pneumatic to wear out — why the 
Pneumatic always plays ane the best old-style 
balls play when they are ne 

The Pneumatic Ball is the first great improve- 
ment in baseballs in years— has consistent play- 
ing ig quaiieies that suit the modern game to a tee 


about it in the book. rite for it to-day. 
an what that great ball ‘player, Laicte, 3 the 
Cleveland Americans, has to say a t it. Write 


for it to-day. This book is of vital” latesest to 
every lover of the national game. 


Your original Pneumatic Baseball 
will cost you ealer’s or of us 
direct by mail if you are not readily 
supplied. Thereafter you can havea 
new highest grade = : by paying 40c. 
for a new cover. for the 
book — quick, Saless ‘the season is on. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
Ball Dept., 1106 E. Market St., Akron, Ohio. || 














|famine in platinum exists. 
jalways obtained by placer-mining, but it also 
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“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [ Ade. 


STAMPS. 





Agents wtd., 50% 





bout Platinum.—Mr. David T. Day of 
the United States Geological Survey, re- 
ferring to the fact that within the last four or 
| five years the price of platinum has increased 
}about tenfold, says that nevertheless no real 
At present it is 


occurs as arsenids and sulphids. The present 
supply of the metal is probably 100,000 ounces 
per year, and the probable future demand is 
estimated at 200,000 ounces. Systematically 
worked, the known placer deposits could yield 
175,000 ounces per year, and it is deemed un- 
likely that the arsenid and sulphid deposits will 
be worked until after the placers are exhausted. 
The high prices, Doctor Day says, have mainly 
been produced by a combination of dealers and 
hoarding of the metal. 


Day 


ishes on Land.—Among fishes that are 
able to live a considerable time out of water 
and that habitually invade the land is the 
“climbing perch,’’ which can remain for days 
out of water, and which is even said to climb 
palm - trees, whence its 


name. The ‘‘ hopping 
" es Bee goby,’’ which leaves the 


sea to skip along the 
shore in chase of insects and sand - haunting 
mollusks, has an elbow-joint in its fore fin 
which thus serves for a leg. Its gill cavity is 
enlarged so that it can contain considerable air. 
It is believed, however, that respiration is aided | 
by the thin skin of the tail fin. In the climbing | 


| perch the gill cavity contains a special organ 


which seems to play the part of a lung. Land- 
crabs possess an analogous organ in their gill | 
cavities. 6 
C— Carpenters.— There are few more 
skilful workmen in the world, according 
to Mr. Barrett Smith’s statements in the Enyi- 
neering Magazine, than the native Chinese 
carpenters. This is hardly surprising, consid- 
ering the extensive use of wood for all kinds of 
construction in China. But more surprising 
is the fact that for countless generations the 
Chinese have not changed the form of their | 
tools. The Chinese carpenter’s favorite tool is 
a little hatchet, with which he can cut surfaces 








as smooth as those produced witha plane. Only | 
recently has the hammer of the Western world | 


begun to find a place in the Chinese carpenter 
shops. Heretofore the Chinaman has univer- 





































Silver has always been 
looked upon with utmost 
favor for wedding gifts, 
and when the presents are 
reviewed, those most admired 


for beauty and worth are the 
silver articles bearing the stamp 


‘Ba 
ROGERS BROS: 


“Silver Plate that Wears.” 


' This mark distinguishes the orig- 
inal “ ROGERS” ware, first made 
_in 1847, for sixty years the recog- 
‘ nized standard of silver-plate, a 
fact adding greatly to the intrinsic 
value of a gift bearing this 
famous trademark. 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” is the 
mark to look for on Spoons, 
Knives, Forks, etc. On Tea 
Sets, Trays, Dishes of all 
kinds, etc., is found 
this 
mark 





MADE AND 
GUARANTEED BY 
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*** ROGERS BROS 


BM Sold by lead- 
ing dealers 
everywhere. 


Send for our 
Catalo gue 
“E99” 
MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver 
Co. Successor ) 
Salesrooms: 

NEW YORK, 


SAN 
FRANCISCO. 























| cake along the dotted lines. 
| piece is removed, the two remaining halves are | 


| continent. 
| supposed to have caused the phenomenon. 


sally used the back of his hatchet for hammering. 


|The gradual introduction of iron nails has 


brought the hammer with them. 
a 

Coe of Cake-Cutting.—A corre- 

spondent of Nature recently set himself 
the problem of cutting a round cake in such a 
manner that it would last three days, and after 
each cutting be left with no fresh edges subject 
to drying. His solution is illustrated by three 


figures. First cut out about one-third of the 
When this central 


closed together in the form of the middle figure, 
and a rubber band holds them in contact. For 
the second cutting, follow the dotted lines of 


| 


the middle figure; the remaining four pieces | 


then close together in the figure shown on the 
left. ‘ 


De) 


he Cedar and the Pine.—Recent study 

of the structure of the celebrated cedar of 
Lebanon is regarded as proving that it has come 
from the same parental stock as the pines, and 
that it represents the most primitive form of 
the Abietinwe subgroup of cone-bearing trees. 
The great geological age of the Cedrus family 
has long been known, and now it has been 
shown that the wood of the cedar root possesses 
vestiges of the peripheral resin canals, which 
are a characteristic mark of the pines, whereas 
the cedars are characterized by a median canal. 


ireless across the Continent.—Dur- 
ing the earlier history of wireless teleg- 
raphy messages were sent from England across 
the continent of Europe to the Mediterranean 
Sea. This feat has now been surpassed, accord- 
ing to Mr. A. J. Millison, the operator at the 


| government wireless station at Point Loma, 
| California, and Commander H. C. Gearing, at 


the Mare Island Navy-Yard, by the transmission 
of messages across the American continent, from 


| both Pensacola and Washington to California. 


The first messages were accidentally ‘‘picked 
up” by the Point Loma operator. They had 
been sent between Washington and Pensacola, 


|and between Washington and the battle-ship 


Connecticut, 600 miles out on the Atlantic, 
and had wandered, so to speak, across the 
Some rare atmospheric condition is 





BOYS DONT DROWN 


your toolsincheap oil. A few drops of **3-in-¢ 
make brace and bit, plane, saws, all tools aork 
perfectly—keeps them bright and clean, free from 


rust. Write to 6. W. COLE COMPANY, 26 Brsetwey, | 


New York City, for generous sample bottle—FREF 


“Frozen Dainties” 


FREE 


—A beautiful new book which 
tells you how to make original 
frozen desserts—ice cream—ices— 
sherbets — chilled fruits, etc. — all 
made with a few turns of the 


























Glascock’s Racers are the fastest, 


the easiest running. 
The only bill-climbers % Three Motions: Racing, Semi 

made. Built for chil é Rowing and Rowing These 
dren from 2to 15 years exercise motions develop all 
old. Having no dead cen- muscles of the child's body 
ter requires less power, Physicians indorse Glas. 
so that the littlest tot ; coek’s— The Standar«d 
can climb a grade on ~ on account of these and 
a Glascock’s . nany other superior 
Racer. It's » features Ask your 
geared and dealer. Write for 
runs faster and catalogue now 


different from 
all other Glascock Bros. 
Mfg. Co., 


hand 
propelled 

660 Factory St 
Muncie, Ind 
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MARINE ENGINE 
WP Bare 
2H P. Engine 


With ensesesten and 
Boat Fittings, $39.90 
Swiftest, most powerful, efficient and rell- 
able engine of its size on earth. Drives Canoe, 
Rowboat, or 14 to 20 ft. Launch, with 
load, 6 to 10 miles per hour. Reversible, 
easy to install and operate. Runs on Gas- 
Cotebes bony Distillate, Kerosene or Alcohol. 
under 56-Year Guarantee. 
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Belle Isle V Sister Co., best. 20, Detroit, Mich. | 
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Ye R success in life depends upon the 

vareful thought with which you have 
planne “il your career. You cannot succeed 
unless you give at least as much careful thought 
to planning your journey through life as you 
would a fifty-mile pleasure jaunt. 

If you are a young man without a profession 
or trade, or an older man dissatisfied with poorly 
paid, uncongenial work, you can better yourself by 
studying in your spare hours. Send for our FREE 
handbook to-day, describing over sixty Engineer- 
ing and Technical courses. Mark the subject you 
are most interested in and let us help you plan a 
paying career. 

We employ no agents to bother you with re- 
peated calls at your home or place of business. 
We talk to you only by mail. The money you pay 
is not used tomaintain an expe nsive organization of 
high-priced agents, but is used to give you better 
instruction at a lower cost. 

.Mechanical Drawing. 
...Electrical Engineering. 
-.-Mechanical Engineering. 
.... Sheet Metal Pattern 


.-College Preparatory Course 
(fitting for entrance to 
engineering schools). 

.... Structural Drafting. 
Drafting. ... Civil Engineering. 
.-. Stationary Engineering. ... Architecture. 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 





100 diff. Cuba, U ruguay, aa 2 Be Este 
St. Louis, Mo. | 
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To be guided in your choice of confec- 
tionery, look for the Necco Seal—the 
mark of goodness and wholesomeness. 
Over five hundred different varieties of 
best confectionery are made and sold under 
this seal, which is placed on every box for 
your guidance and protection. The high 
standard of these five hundred kinds is 
fully represented by 


a revelation of the confectioners art. Their 
many delicious flavors are daintily concealed 
by a coat of rich chocolate. The best assur- 
ance of the true wholesomeness of Necco 
Sweets is that they conform to all the re- 

quirements of the Pure Food Laws. 
That ou may be convinced of the fine qual- 
- Xe nox Chocolates, send 2c for Ally 
tractive package of spec ial value ; or, better 
still, order one of our $1.00 
pac ‘kages in handsome art 
boxes. ——F gee 
sent post pai 












Final Reminder! 


In The Companion of October 18, 1906, we 
offered to give our workers one share in an Equal 
Division of $10,000.00 for each list of Five new 
subse \~ sent us between that date and 
July 1, 190 

Our subscribers are reminded that there is 
now but one month in which to work for this 
Offer. If you desire to share in the distribution 
of $10,000.00 on July ist, it will be necessary to 
complete your list of Five new subscriptions 
before that date. New subscriptions received 
after July Ist cannot count in this Offer. 


Rewards for Perseverance. 








A Reward for Perseverance for each list of 
Five new subscriptions is also given in addi- 
tion to Five Merchandise Payments. If you 
are one of the enterprising, persevering kind, 
you will receive for each list of Five new sub 
scriptions sent us between October 18, 1906, and 
July 1, 1907, 


Five Merchandise Payments. 
One Reward for Perseverance. 
One Share in a Division of $10,000.00. 


The Companion has never before made such 
liberal Offers of payment for securing new sub 
scriptions. We shall be glad to send fut dets sls 
of our Offers upon application 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Rider Agents Wanted 


Va’ ae in each town to ride and exhibit sample 






i odel. Write for ‘to $ Offer. 
By "Guaruntect 1 $. 7 
1907 Models to 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture Proof tires. 
1905 & 1906 Models a ‘o 


all of best — 
ROG entice et te ee 
a oe an ‘od- 

mels, good as ne $3 to $8 
Great Factory Clearing Sale. 

We Ship on Approval without a cent 

te* By! the freien and allow 

TEN YS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires,c 3M. BF etc, 

half usual prices. Do not buy till 

you net our catalogs. Write at once. 

MEAD C ¥C L 2 CO., Dept. W-51, Chicago 





Sprains, Strains 


Burns.Cuts & Bruises 4 


‘SLOAN'S 
LINIMENT) 


An Excellent Remedy 
For Croup &La Grippe 
Atall Druggists 
Price 251 50'E 100 


Dr-Earl S.Sloan.Boston.Mass USA 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 





Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
whieh shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Oftice to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
i PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth's Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SUMMER CLOTHING. 


t is the custom whenever 

one goes from northern re- 
gions to the tropics to don 
white garments as a protec- 
tion against the heat of the 
sun; and a change from col- 
ored goods to white is made 
in our climate, also, in the 
summer. 

The reason given for this 
resort to white is that “it reflects the heat instead 
of absorbing it’; and if one questions its virtue, 
answer is always made that the natives of tropical 
regions wear white clothes, and they ought to 
know what is best. 

It is true that the natives often wear white, but 
they have dark skins by which they are protected 
from the chemical rays, the rays that are most 
injurious to man, and that break down his health 
after a longer or shorter residence in equatorial 
regions. The white man’s white clothes offer no 
resistance to these injurious light rays, although 
they give comfort by throwing back the heat rays. 

If white clothes are worn externally, the under- 
garments, so tropical hygienists say, should be 
black, red or orange, since these colors offer a 
screen to the chemical rays. After dark, in the 
tropics as well as during the hot summer months 
in this country, black clothes are the most sensible, 
since they promote the radiation of heat from the 
body. 

The head covering in summer should be light in 
color as well as in weight,—yellow or khaki color 
is better than white,—but should have a dark 
lining. The practice of going bareheaded, es- 
pecially in the case of light-haired or bald persons, 
is fraught with grave perils. The notion that 
some bald-headed men have that exposure of the 
head to the sun’s rays will promote the growth of 
hair is pernicious; the man who has tried it one 
summer will not repeat it the next—if he is alive. 

In texture, summer clothing should be light and 
porous. For men the outer garments should be 
of wool, the underclothing of linen or cotton, or 
mixed cotton and wool. This should be woven in 
a mesh which, by the air it contains, protects 








| 


| 


| not find it so. 








against chill and which absorbs perspiration; | 


such material does not get the “clammy” feeling 
of a closely woven cloth when damp. 

A night garment of loosely woven thin flannel of 
dark color will be found more comfortable than 
one of cotton or linen, and will also afford greater 
protection against chill. Summer “colds” often 
follow chilling of the body toward morning when 


it is encased in a damp clinging linen nightdress. | 


One who finds himself in such a state in the early 
morning should quickly take a warm bath, followed 
by a cold sponge or shower, and a vigorous rubbing 
with a coarse towel. 


* © 


AN UNEXPECTED CURE. 


“| give a lift to Simeon Gaines comin’ over,” 
said Mr. Stillings, rheumatically disengaging 
himself from his overcoat. “Him and me enjoyed 
quite a chat. We agreed Myra Pressey was a 
blessin’ to the community. A person who pro- 
vides more topics of conversation —”’ 

“What’s happened to Myra Pressey 
demanded Mrs. Stillings at once. 

Mr. Stillings chuckled. “Oh, not much; seems 
as if Myra did have an extry lot of happens, 
though, don’t it? She’s been sort of ailin’ ever 
since she pitched down the cellar stairs; comin’ 
so soon after her gettin’ her finger mashed in the 
door—and I don’t believe that was more’n a couple 
o’ months later’n she trod on the rusty nail—her 
harvyous system’s been a mite upsot. Melancholy 
—lost flesh—didn’t sleep—couldn’t savor her food— 
anyways, doctor ordered her to rest up, cheer up 
and feed up. Made her eat her meals, whether 
or no, and in between whiles swaller an egg down 
whole as often as she could stomick it. She made 
an awful fuss about that egg, learnin’ how to get 
it down ’thout breakin’, but she did learn. 

“Well, she put a few eggs outside her winder 
yestiddy to be handy up-stairs if she wanted one. 
Then she got up after her nap pretty sleepy, opened 
one, and popped it in her mouth same’s usual. 
’Stid o’ goin’ down nice an’ slippy, it stuck half- 
way,—felt like a crockery darnin’-egg, Myra says, 
—an’ her eyes were bulgin’ an’ she was growin’ 
black in the face before she choked the old thing 
down. You see, ’cept just the outside parts the 
sun had reached, that egg was froze. 

“She roused up the family, and they made her 
drink down enough hot water to melt a dozen 
eggs, if not bile ’em. She’s kind o’ weak to-day,— 
1 guess iS was a near thing, honest,—but she’s so 


now?” 


| In this way many parents have been led 








| of football, every family has its automobile, and 


|¥ 











mad at folks for laughin’ she’s lost her melancholy 
an’ developed a good, healthy temper and an 
appetite to match—for anythin’ but eggs.” 

“If Myra Pressey ever looked what she was 
about,” commented Mrs. Stillings, tartly, “she 
wouldn’t have such ridiculous accidents. Frozen 
eggs! Next time, like as not, she’ll manage to 
burn herself with ice-cream.” 


* © 


HIS FIRST ENGAGEMENT. 


olonel Mosby, who commanded the Mosby 

Guerrillas during the Civil War, was so ad- 
mired and beloved by his men, writes the author 
of “Reminiscences of a Mosby Guerrilla,” that 
his commands were never questioned. They would 
undertake the seemingly impossible at a word of 
suggestion from him. 





In the busiest part of the Berryville affair, when | 
teams were running wild in every direction and | 
the confusion was at its worst, Colonel Mosby saw | 
a splendid four-in-hand team of big bays attached | 
toa meavy portable army forge which had become | 
upset on the pike, and from which the horses were 
struggling in vain to free themselves. 

Turning to me, he ordered me to take a man and 
extricate the team from the tangle they were in, | 
and bring them out safely. That sounded joss as | 
easy as if he had said, “Take a cigar,” but I did 

I took with me a —— fellow 
who had joined the command only a few days. 
When we galloped 7 to the struggling team | 
and began to untangle them we were fired upon | 
by a lot of infantrymen hidden behind a stone 
fence. When the rain of bullets flattened against 
the metal of the forge it sounded as if there were | 
a thousand of them, and my — companion, | 
this being his first engagement, toppled over in a 
dead faint. 

It was no time just then to look after a sick man, 
for our horses were frantic with fear and excite- 
ment, and I had to hold both of them when the 

= . I let him lie where he was, and in time 

ot my team untangled and tied securely. I was | 
fast ready to lead them out when my youngster | 
revived. Gettingu pon aouapeees way, he jumped | 
on his horse and galloped off, leaving me to mount 
vy —* charger and get my team out as best 
could. 

That boy developed into one of the best soldiers 
in the command, and until the end of the war was 
up near the front in every engagement. This 
was one of the ways a beginner had to be initiated 
into our service. 


® © 
AN EXCHANGE OF GOOD WISHES. 


FN perp we school-teacher who is loved as well 
as admired by her pupils says that during her 
first year of teaching she received a little lesson 
which taught her what Saint Paul probably meant 
by the “foolishness of preaching.” 


In the middle of a term one of her pupils was 
obliged to leave school, as the family was about 
to move out of town. When the teacher said 
good-by to the little girl, who had been an intelli- 
gent and well-behaved pupil, she felt moved to 
add a few words of advice. 

“If I never see you again,” she said, with much 
earnestness, “I hope you will never forget to do 
your best wherever you may be, and whatever 
asks you are called to perform, I hope you will 
nem be an honest, upright woman, truthful and 

rave.” 

“Thank you,” said the little girl, her round, 
eager face upturned to her teacher, “and I hope 
you’ll be the same.” 


® & 


“BUNNY’S” INFLUENCE. 


he development of the children of New York’s 

public kindergartens, through association 
with animals, is being watched with interest. 
The Kindergarten Magazine tells of a “bunny” 
which for the last two years has become a common 
pet in one kindergarten, and is allowed the free- 
dom of the room. 

The teacher says that this little creature has 
Sens a distinct sense of happiness and tender- 
ness into the room. Sometimes the pleasure of 
the children in this little creature is increased by 
their being allowed to take it home for overnight. 
to have a 

*t of their own, and the influence of the rabbit 
has been marked. 

One child reported, “Everybody played with 
Bunny; even papa stayed at home. 


® 


NO CHANCE FOR CRITICISM. 


“Or the way down here from up home I saw 
your advertisement in the paper,” said 
“Ozzy” Hitchcock, as he entered the office of the 
New Notion Company in his Sunday suit, his boots 
creaking at every step. “I’m here in the city to 
get work.” 

“T hardly think you’re just the man we need 
now,” and the clerk in charge surveyed his caller 
with an unflattering gase. 

“You spoke of wan ing a young man with a good 
address,” said ‘‘Ozzy,” in his loud, clear, district- 
school voice. ‘I guess Laneville, New Hampshire, 
is as good as any you could find, and father has 
the only store in the place.” 


® © 
STILL WAITING. 


he guest was a good-tempered if somewhat 

dull fellow, and his host did not wish him to 
miss any of the good things that were being said 
at the dinner-party. 

“Did you catch that last joke?” he asked the 
young man, whose face wore a cheerful but not 
too animated expression as the fire of stories 
rattled from side to side of the table. “The one 
about the place where they had two skulls of the 
saint—one when he was a boy and one when he 
Was a man?” 

“No,” said the guest, “I missed that one. I'd 
like to hear it now, if you’re good enough to repeat 
it.” 


® © 
ALL THE REQUISITES. 


wo young physicians were exchanging news 





for the first time since their graduation from 
the medical school. | 


“T was surprised when I heard you’d settled at 
Beech Hill,” said one to the other, laughing. “I’ve | 
always heard it spoken of as such a healthy suburb. 
I wondered if you'd find any patients there.” 

“My dear man,” said his classmate, eoeneeey 
“it is a healthy suburb, but it is also the strongho d 


there never was such a place before for giving 
children’s parties. I’m doing splendidly, than 
ou.” 





SKIN TORTURES, | 
Itching, Burning, Crusted, and Scaly 
Humors Instantly Relieved 
by Cuticura. 

Bathe the affected parts with hot water and Cuticura 
Soap, to cleanse the skin of crusts and scales and soften 
the thickened cuticle. Dry with little or no rubbing, 
and apply Cuticura Ointment to allay itching, irritation 
and inflammation, and soothe and heal, and lastly take 
Cuticura Resolvent Pills to cool and cleanse the blood. 
This pure, sweet and wholesome treatment affords 
instant relief, permits rest and sleep in the severest 
forms of eczema and other itching, burning, scaly 
humors, and points to a speedy cure when all else 
fails. (Adv. 


4 the ball, put “‘3-in- 
One” oil on your 

glove; softens the 

leather sothe ball 


sticks right in the center ; makes your glove look 
twice as good and wear four times as long. Get 
a sample bottle free from G. W. COLE COMPANY, 
26 Broadway, New York City. 


DR. TALKS OF FOOD 
PRES. OF BOARD OF HEALTH. 


“*What shall I eat?’ is the daily inquiry the 
physician is met with. I do not hesitate to say 
that in my judgment, a large percentage of 
disease is caused by poorly selected and improp- 
erly prepared food. My personal experience with 
the fully cooked food, known as Grape-Nuts, 
enables me to speak freely of its merits. 

“From overwork, I suffered several years with 
malnutrition, palpitation of the heart, and loss of 
sleep. Last summer I was led to experiment 
personally with the new food, which I used in 
conjunction with good rich cow’s milk. In a short 
time after I commenced its use, the disagreeable 
symptoms disappeared, my heart’s action became 
steady and normal, the functions of the stomach 
were properly carried out and I again slept as 
soundly and as well as in my youth. 

“I look upon Grape-Nuts as a perfect food, and 
no one can gainsay but that it has a most promi- 
nent place in a rational, scientific system of feed- 
ing. Any one who uses this food will soon be 
convinced of the soundness of the principle upon 
which it is manufactured and may thereby know 
the facts as to its true worth.” Read, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 


Stylish Summer Suits 


Made to Order. 


Do you wish to have 
your Summer cos- 
tume made in New 
York—made especially 
to fit and become you 

Do you wish to avoi 
the worry and bother 
of repeated visits to 
your dressmaker with 
the possibility of dis- 
appointments ? 

f so, write to-day for 
our catalogue of New 
York styles and sam- 
ples of the latest mate- 
rials, which will be 
— free by return 
m: 

















ail. 
These will be partic- 
ularly interest ng to 
the woman who wishes 
to dress fashionably 
and at the same time 
economically. 

When you receive 
them, select the style 
and material which 
please you, have your 
measurements taken 
at home by following 
our simple directions, 
and send us your or- 
der. Within ten days 
after we receive same 
your suit will be || 
shipped to you. | 

We guarantee to } | 
fit you. If we fail 
to do so we will re- 
fund your money. 


Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes: 








SUSPENDER SUITS . . $5.00 to $15 
TAILORED SUITS... $7.50 to $25 | | 
SHIRT-WAIST SUIT. $6.00 to $20 || 
SILK SUITS... $9.75 to $20 | | 
JUMPER SUITS $6.00 to $20 | | 
SKIRTS . . . . . $3.50 to $15 
JACKETS .. $6.00 to $20 


RAIN COATS . 
SHIRT-WAISTS ° ° 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR. 
WASH DRESSES . - $2.25 to $8.95 
BLACK SILK COATS - $4.98 to $14.75 
Write to-day for our Catalogue of Summer Styles and 
Samples of materials, sent FREE by return mail. 


y . 
National Cloak and Suit Co., 
219 West 24th St., New York. 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 


° $8.75 to $18 
98 cents to $4.98 
24 cents to $3.98 




















Nature 
in the 


Yellowstone 


A trip and a train that awaken 
national pride. The gorgeous beau- 
ties, the world mysteries of the na- 
tional park that lies under the blue 
skies of the Rockies, reached by 


T 


Pioneer Limited 
on the Chicago, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


The famous special equipment 
train with extra wide electric- 
lighted berths — beautiful library 
cars—a dining service equaling the 
most exclusive hotels. 


Leaves Chicago daily at 6.30 p.m. 


Excellent service also offered via 
Omaha and via Kansas City. 

After June 6, round trip rate to and 
through Yellowstone Park, $67.50; with 
accommodations at the park hotels for 
five and a half days, $93. 

To Los Angeles $62.50, tickets on sale 3 
June 8to 15; return limit, Aug. 31. 

To Spokane $54.00, tickets sold 3 

June 20 to July 12; return limit, 

Sept. 15. 
To Seattle $62.50, tickets 
sold June 20 to July 12; re- 
turn limit, Sept. 15. 


F. A. MILLER, 
Gen. Passenger Agt. 
Chicago. 

W. S. HOWELL, 
Gen. Eastern Agt., 

381 Broad’ y, 
New York. 




























Sprague’s 
66 337 
Junior League 
ra. _ Baseball Shirt 
Cut and Pants. 
ani 
PERFECT in Fit and Thorough: 
bb Made. Gray flannel, trimme: 
with blue collar and cuffs 
» with latest style of cap to 
match. Absolutely fast 
colors. Don’t buy old- 
fashioned padded 


suits ; they’re out of 
date, unsatisfac- 
tory,and nolonger 
worn. Ask for the 
“Junior League” 
at the store where 
you pag your 
clothes. We stand 
back of thissuitand 
uarantee it better 
than i other suit at 
ornearthe same price. 
Sent post-paid (shirt 
and trousers) for 


95 cts. 


if your store hasn’t 
them. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 

op o match and 
red belt with stitched 
edges and adjustable 
buckle, 20c. addition- 
al. Sizes 8 to 16 years. 

In ordering by mail 
give size of last suit 
of clothes. 


PRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO. 
60 Main St., Orange, Mass. 














RICKE@HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 


)) FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 















experience back 


covering the needs of 


to us, adding 25 cts. 





In Our Seven Large New England Factories 
We produce a complete line of MEN’S, WOMEN’S 
and CHILDREN’S SHOES. 

best for the purpose intended. 


SEND TO-DAY for “ Our Family Footwear "’ Cata- 
logue showing hundreds of shoes of our own make, 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


Rice & Hutchins Shoes. 


If he will not ary peasant your order 
or delivery charges. 





RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
18 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Wearers of Rice & Hutchins Shoes are com- 
Sortably, tastefully and economically shod. 


AT ELE ENE INET 5 








Each Shoe is the 
Over forty years’ 
of every pair. 









the whole family. 























Tuxe 
Blucher Oxford, 


$4%, pair. 
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The Stove of all Work 








PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil 
COOK STOVE 


You could not have a more convenient and efficient stove in 
kitchen than the New Perfection Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook- 
ove—the oil stove of new principle and design. 


The New Perfection has advantages over all other kinds of 
stoves regardless of fuel. It proves the economy and efficiency of oil 
as a fuel and, unlike other oil stoves, is not limited in its pon Flin 

The New Perfection will toast, roast, bake, broil, fry as well as 
any coal, wood or gas range, and with less expense of fuel and less 
trouble to the cook. 

Best of all, you have any exact. degree of heat at your instant 
control with the turn of the wrist. 

Particularly for summer use is the New Perfection the ideal 


cook stove, because the heat it generates is a clean, blue, concentrated 
flame, which is confined to the burner by the enameled chimney and 
not thrown off to make an unbearable temperature in the kitchen. 





Made in three sizes, with one, two, and three burners. Every stove fully warranted. See 
it at your dealer’s, or write our nearest agency for descriptive circular. 














THE Rayo LAMP 


is the best lamp for all-round household use. Its splendid light-producing 
power is unequaled. Miade of brass and beautifully nickeled. Perfectly con- 
structed. Absolutely safe. Suitable for library, dining-room, parlor, or bedroom. 
Every lamp warranted. If not at your dealer’s, write to our nearest agency. 











STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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If it 

isn’t 

an 
Eastman 
it 

isn’t 

a 


KODAK 


Development is at your convenience, when you use the 


KODAK TANK 


It’s all by daylight, as simple as “pressing the button,’ and the 
experts say that it gives better results than the dark-room method. 


KODAK Tank Developer, $2.50, $5.00, $6.00, $7.50. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
The 1907 Kodak Catalogue gives full details about 


the new Kodaks and the Daylight Method. of Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Development. Free at dealers or by mail. 














